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My timorom Mu»e 
Unambltioufl pmtha purauM ; 
Does with weak unballut wings 
About the moMy brooks snd spring*, 

Like the UlJbrioiis bee. 
For little drops of honey fly. 
And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

CnwLiT. 



How man; yean 'tis since we met, wfaen life was in its prime. 
And we but little thought about the wrinkles of old time ; 

For all that was not young and gay 

Seem'd then so very far away. 

How we have talked the day-light down, and wandered by the stream — 
The stream with scented hawthorn bound, — until the moon's pale gleam 

Had come to touch the gentle wave, 

And then a sweet good-night we gave. 

And bow we've knelt upon the grass, and made ourselves a seat, 
With butter-cups and daisies pied, where we at mom could meet, 



And never did the early air 
Salute a gayer, happier pair. 

For life itself was happiness in those sweet new-bom days, 

When loving hearts did nothing know of the world and its cold ways; 

When the fresh turf beneath the bush, 

Or the home music of the thrush, 

Was joy enough for our young hearts, which never guess'd that e'er 
The crosses or the cares of life would come to settle there ; 

Making our sweet and harmless love . 

The shoals of chance and absence prove. 

And now at length we've met again, — oh, bitter trick of fate ! 
For absent, still each dwelt with love upon the absent mate 

Of its young days,— but now, alas ! 

'Tis but a shadow in a glass. 

m 

Oh, that we never thus had met ! that life had worn away, 
Bright with the memory of love, the glow of our young day. 

Our daisied seat, our thrush's song, 

Our morning walks the woods among ! 

But she was cold, and I to her perhaps no warmer seem*d. 
And yet it could not be that we ill of each other deem'd ; 

But no smile came, no soft tear started, 

No old, fond word, — and so we parted. 



TO THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE. 



SwsBT sound of love, and joy, and spring, 
Companion of the budding hours 
When catkins drop and cuckoos sing, 
And folded buds expand to flowers : 

Sweet new-bom sound ! there is in thee 
A soul of love and poesy ; 
A promise and a hope, — a sorrow, 
A thought of past, a joyous morrow. 

Thy palace is the sky : thou sing'st 

As if the stars were proud to hear ; 

In mockery of night, thou bring*st 

Thy lone ecstatic song to cheer ^ 

The sullen silence, and to wake 

The thoughts that bless the heart,— or break ! 
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TO THB FIRST NIGHTINGALE. 

To me thou art a fairy voice, 

A living flow'r, a bubbling spring ; 

A sound that seems to cry, — ^rejoice ! 

A blessed and exulting thing ; 

A herald, in whose bursting notes 

The retinue of summer floats. 



A CROWN OF GOLD, A CROWN OF FLOWERS. 
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A CROWN of gold, a crown of flow'rs ! 
The flow'rs upon the brow I love ; 
The other joining many dow'rs 
Within its fine embossed rim, 
But worn above the eyelids dim 
Of her whom I can never love. 

The choice is mine, the choice is thine, 
The choice each living man may prove ; 
But he who would with flow'rs combine 
The sweeter perfume of the mind, 
Must seek it in the buds that bind 
The gemless locks of her I love. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER. 
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My blithe, my good, my beautifiil ! How strange it seems to me, 
That thou, our pure and constant star, so far away shoidd be 

From us, who were so us*d to hear 

Thy gentle voice or footstep near. 

And art thou gay, my beauteous one, as thou wert wont to be, 
When thy happy little face was pressed against thy mother's knee ? 

Or dost thou ever think of home ? 

I hope not, — as thou needs must roam. 

For 'twould be sad for any one, — ^but most of all for thee 
Who wert so lov'd ! to muse upon the home thou couldst not see 
But still thou must not quite forget 
Thy friends, — nor yet too much regret. 

Never within thy father's house shalt thou forgotten be ; 

Where thou hast sat, or spoke, or mov'd, thine image shall we see: 

My good, my innocent, my fair ! 

Grod shield thee from the grasp of care ! 



Earth beneath your feet, 

Flow'rs above your head ; 
On your bosom violets growing, 
Roses o'er your eyelids blowing, — 

You alone are dead ! 

All alike to them 
Where their scent is shed ; 
Whether life their sweet buds gather. 
Or about the grave they wither 

Of the early dead. 

Few the yesterdays 

Since the dance you led, 
Your braided hair all starred with flow'rs. 
Counting life by countless hours, — 

And to-day you're dead ! 
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WELCOME SPRING. 
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Mbrrt, merry Spring, 

Welcome once again ! 
With thy crown of early posies, 
Violets and briar-roses ; 
Thou thyself the sweet forerunner 
Of the ripening fruits of Summer. 

Seeing thee, the birds 
Strain their little throats ; 
Every bush with life is throbbing, 
Every bud is knitting, knobbing, 
And the crackling hedge with green 
Hides where wither'd thorn has been. 



WSLCOm SPRING. 

Merry, merry Spring, 

Welcome once again ! 
Better than hot Summer's flowers 
Are the huds thy young hand showers : 
Thine in infant hues are gay, 
Hers are hast'ning to decay. 

Stay with us, sweet Spring, 

Merry maiden, stay ; 
Were it hut a little while 
Flaunting Summer to h^;uile 
Of a comer of her gown, 
For to work thy daisies on. 
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" The hands of old gare hearts ; 
But our new heraldry U hands; not hearts." 



Shakspbarb. 



Hbr dower was beauty, — ^his a diadem : 
And as he led her through his princely halls. 
The stately mirrors, coved in fretted gold, 
Gave back his withered form, severe and gaunt. 
And hers — ^the gem of girlish loveliness. 

How she would stand and gaze from that high tow*r. 
Latticed with gold and hung with curious work 
Of ladies* fingers, towards the distant hills. 
Where she in maiden innocence had dwelt, 
Belov'd and loving. — Oh, that fair word, love ! 
'Twas not in place in her proud husband's halls ; 
It dwelt not in his eye, nor on his tongue : 
And yet they said he wedded her for love. 
That as it may be : she, abused creature ! 
Had married him for gold, — yet not for that. 
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But to bring smiles into an old man's face, 
Who had no other gem on earth but her, 
And, being poor, sold it for wealth — not peace. 

Poor gentle soul ! How her sweet eye she strain'd 
To look, while the light lasted, on those hills 
Which shelter'd all that she had ever lov'd ; 
And while the golden ray of ev'ning warm*d 
Their airy heights, how cold, how pale, how still 
Seem'd the dull splendour of her present home, 
Though ladies watch'd her looks, and mighty lords 
Homaged her eyes, and hung upon her words 
As though they had been parables ! 

At length 
She died. And then one came, — a lonely man 
From distant lands, who sat beside her grave ; 
And when the hare, unfrighten'd, cours'd along 
The dewy lawn, and the owl hoop*d its note 
Of mournful salutation to the night, 
He too would look towards the far-off hills. 
Thinking, perhaps, of her who slept beneath. 
With whom he oft had gaz'd on that same moon 
Before she had the crown of sorrow worn, — 
The regal crown ; or he with sandaFd shoon 
Had pressed the Syrian desert's burning sands. 
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ON SEEING A FLOWER BLOWING IN A PRISON WINDOW. 
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Pals prisoner, who against the bars 
Your withered features press, 

What is there in that little flower 
To soothe your mind's distress ? 

Is it that in its tender leaf 
A tenderer thought you find ? 

A remnant of an old belief, 
A link with human kind ? 

A shadow of the early days 

When childhood's gems were flowers ? 
A little gleam of Nature's face, 

Cheering your prison hours ? 



on SEEING A FLOWER BLOWING IN A PRISON WINDOW. 13 

Perhaps therein your lone eyes trace 

A word of peace from Heaven ; 
A sweet permission still to love, 

Not to the hardened given. 

Oh, be it so ! Whoe'er you are, 

Whatever your sins may be, 
Hope still, — for in that little flower 

The hand of God you see. 

And you in loving it may find 

Another love arise. 
That, bom within this fragile plant, 

May reach — at length — ^the skies. 
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Sp£LL no more to me with care 
All that fitting is, or fair ; 
Tell me not of what I ought, 
Give my heart the good it sought : 
Then, and then alone — or never, 
I shall be thine own for ever. 

Think you that your crabbed chiding,- 
Love, and truth, and faith deriding. 
And your cold decision spuming 
The bright hope within me burning, 
Ever for you can obtain 
Other harvest than disdain ? 

Sooner shall the timid plover 
Nest with eagles, — or the lover 
Scorn the proffered hand of her, 
Whom alone he liveth for, 
Than thy bitter railings sever 
Hearts knit close, for aye — and ever ! 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 



Oh ! if to think upon the past could bring it back again, 

The blessed light of other days would still with me remain ; 

Large thoughts and many golden hopes would in my breast find room. 

But oh ! 'tis not with thinking, that the pleasant past will come. 

It will not come, — ^but still, alas ! its shadows it doth send : 
I neither can forget it quite, nor yet those shadows blend 
With the poor lifeless present time, so as to make them one, 
For each does stand within its cell, together — yet alone. 

The neighbourhood of that loved past with nothing bright imbues 
My cheerless present, — that sweet light makes duller still its hues ; 
It lingers with its silver feet near to my fancy's home. 
But o'er the threshold of my heart the past will never come. 
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LADY IN THE VIOLET GOWN. 



Lady in the violet gown, 

Sitting down 
Where the fresh spring grass is growing, 

And the thrush 

Sings in the bush, 
While early buds are blowing. 

Why cast down your pretty lids ? 

Nature bids 
One, who is herself a flower, 

To be gay 

As the young May, 
That blushes in yon bower. 
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LADY Hi THS VIOLBT GOWN. 

There's a lily in your hair, 

Lady fair : 
Are your thoughts upon the lover. 

Whose fond care 

Placed it there ? 
No, — ^you'll not the truth discover. 

But if on such dreams you feed, 

Then, indeed, 
It matters not about the flowers ; 

Or that birds sing, 

Or daisies spring, 
Or summer wings the hours. 

For a garden in your breast 

Love has drest, 
Where a voice is always singing, — 

Nothing 's here 

So sweet or rare, 
As the buds within it springing. 
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SPRING. 



The pleasant Spring is coming out again, 
And cheerful birds make merry in the trees, 
Pouring out songs of joy that o'er and o'er 
Are told, but never tire ; such melodies 
Are like the flowers that, in this gladsome season. 
In their sweet new old robes do fancy's hues outblazon. 

Each pretty bud repeats itself, but still 
Seems from its little shell to venture out 
In hues all newly chosen ; every note, 
Soft warble, liquid gush, or joyful shout. 
Doth come with a first beauty on the ear, 
Though 'tis the self-same song, oft heard in the old year.- 



SPRING. 19 

A sound that we well know, and dearly love, — 
An ancient thing £Euuiliar to our hearts ; 
Though new-bom, like the tender loveliness 
Of the young bud that its firesh breath imparts. 
Making us wonder at the fragrancy 
Which all our live-long days we've scented lovingly. 

m 

This is great Nature's witchcraft : she alone 
Has this delicious secret, — 'tis her art ; 
And Art — so called by us — has never learned 
Thus to renew the feelings of the heart ; 
Thus, whilst unchanging, always to appear 
A new creation, made by ancient love more dear. 
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"NEW LAMPS FOR OLD."— Aladdin. 
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How often do we throw gold after brass. 



Near a fountain fed by a bubbling rill, 
Where village-girls their pitchers fill, 
There bloom'd a flower whose petals were blue, 
And its perfumed calice was filled with dew. 

Beautiful leaves were growing around, 
Some on the stalk, and some on the ground ; 
Idly, graeeMly, trailing along, 
Like the silver plaint of a lover^s song. 

And round and about the waters fell, 
With a summer sound and a summer spell ; 
Making small channels through flowers and reeds, 
Like gossamers track midst the dewy weeds. 



"NEW LAMPS FOR OLD." 21 

Over the fountain an old arch hung. 

Where bud and berry their red pearls strung, — 

White and red pearls ; and every shade 

Of green for its brow a fresh curtain made. 

The sun was above, the arch was below, 
And within it a maiden in Spring's first glow ; 
Sighing and singing, she sat on a stone. 
Lingering and loit'ring, and thoughtful and lone. 

Daylight was waning, but still she look'd up 
To the petals blue, and the o'er- weigh' d cup ; 
And chirp'd as if she would lure it away, 
like a living bird from a wav'ring spray. 

But 'twas out of reach, and 'twas out of bound, 
Slipp'ry the bank was, and moistened the ground ; 
Too high for the hand, and too soft for the foot, 
No chance, fair maiden, of blossom or root. 

On the swelling waters her pitcher lay, 

Coming and going with gentle sway, 

But all unheeded ; — ^her thoughts had sped 

To the bright blue flower above her head. 
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On tiptoe she stood, and clamber'd, and strove, 
Ciying with anger, as well as with love, 
*' Shake your dewy bells, flower of the sky, 
You*ll deck my tresses to-night,— or I die. 



" My fair new pitcher, you're light and you're strong. 
Break its stalk softly, and draw it along ; 
Off with thee, pitcher, be gentle thy blow. 
And drop my flower in the water below." 

The pitcher 's coax'd to the brink of the spring, 
'Tis sent through the air with a heart-and-soul fling ; 
But broken and scatter*d, crush*d, spilt, in the fall, 
Down comes the pitcher, flower, dew-drops and all ! 
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THE LADY'S GRAVE. 



Thst laid my lady in her grave, 
My lady with the deep blue eye ; 
'Twas not in sainted ground, 
Where crosses stand around, 
But by the river's side, where the green sedges wave. 

They had not seen that lady's smile, 
Ere her unhappy days were come ; 
Or the last bed of rest, 
Hallow'd by prayer and priest, 
Woold not have been withheld, as if from something vile. 



24 THE lady's grave. 

They would have lov'd that deep blue eye, 
Because it told a tale of heaven ; 
And in her candid look 
Read, as in holy book, 
Immortal things and pure, belonging to the sky. 

But by the river's sedgy brink, 
Where her cold corse was floating found, 
They hid my lady fair, 
Unbless'd by priest or pray'r, 
*Where yellow iris and pale reeds the waters drink. 

The river lily's humid flow'r. 
And cresses with their cold green leaf, 
'Stead of the tomb denied 
By harsh and impious pride, 
Grow there ; and sounds from heav'n sweep by at ev'ning hour. 
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A LAOT, whom I lov'd, once said to me, 
The Nightingale's wild song's an ecstacyi 
But not of grief, as poets say, — ^who never 
Have heard it mingle with the vows that ever 
Live on the ear, — and better — in the heart. 
Truest, first made, and latest to depart. 

But I who am no poet, but have loved, 

('Twas she who spoke,) have oft such words disprov'd ; 

When listening to its tender chronicles. 

The heart, which time has hung with icicles. 

Has become warm once more, believing, new, 

Thankful to hope again, confide, and think all true. 

And I have blest the Nightingale's bright song, 

Loving it much and list'ning to it long ; 

Calling it joy, — though in it there be sadness, 

As night-sounds have, that would in day be gladness. 
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THIS VALLEY OF MY OWN. 
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This scentless, sullen, narrow vale, where the brown heather grows, 
Where seldom comes the pleasant sun, and never comes the rose. 
With rugged rocks, a dull cold brook that runs complaining by, 
And winds that rave like winter's blast though summer 's in the sky. 

Is like a dolefiil prison-house to those who wander here 

From painted fields, from pleached roofs, from waters broad and clear; 

'Tis much if e'en a lonely bird with melancholy cry, 

Will make its eyrie in the peak that battles with the sky. 

It is not green, it is not gay, — ^the very daisies here 

Grow starv'dly 'twixt the cold grey stones; the rocks are rude and drear: 

And yet this sullen vale to me is beauty's brightest throne, 

It is the home of my belov'd, — ^this valley of my own ! 
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Lat me at evening live in dreamy hamits 
Amongst the spirits of the wood and stream, 
Where the small trickle of the rill is heard 
And counted hy the ear, drop after drop, 
No other somid heing there. Or hy the grave 
Of the fair child, who sleeps midst early flow*rs. 
Sit down and think of angels ; — while ahove, 
Small clouds just parted from the setting sun 
Gather in golden companies, that soon 
Change their hright hues for the dim grey of night. 
Or on the lonely shore, while the weak hreath 
Of evening passes o'er — ^not stirs — the sea. 
Watch the pale fire within the fisher's hark — 
The hark itself in shade — glide swiftly on. 
Like a hright hope that has no hold of earth, 
But floats hy its own magic. 
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THE PHANTOM FACE. 



A FACE looked in at the open door. 

When the night was pale and drear ; 
I never did see that face before, 
Twas like nothing that ever mother bore. 

The hair had a cold and silv*ry cast, 

Yet still it was not grey; 
Twas like the hue of the murky west, 
When day beams first on its chilly breast. 

And the face was young, but very wan. 
As though life had ne^er been there; 
A misty light on the features shone, 
And the eye was as if it were made of stone. 
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And yet there were terrible things within 

The gaze of that marble eye ; 
Madness and horror, and sorrow and sin, 
Though not a movement was seen therein. 

I rose, and fiisten'd the chamber door, 

And it looked at me all the time ; 
Grood courage had I to cross the floor, 
With that horrible sight my eyes before. 

I bolted it fast ; but when I had done. 

It opened ! and forth there came 
The earthy face, and the eye of stone, 
That into my heart like death had gone. 

Then down I knelt, and that word I said 

Which has in its holy sound 
A spell, that hurries the restless dead 
Back again to their churchyard bed. 

And back it went, and I heard the thrush 

Sing cheerily to the flowers ; 
And the sky grew red with the morning blush, 
That shone on the dew of the hawthorn bush. 
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I NEVER walk amidst a mountain wild. 

But that a halo of delight surrounds 

And brightens o'er my path. Thought follows thought. 

And makes the earth a paradise, that joins 

Itself to the high heavens ; while the rapt mind, 

As if by some celestial magic moved, 

Enters another world, — a world unknown. 

But not undreamt of; seeing in the clouds 

Heav*n-lifled palaces, and in the peaks 

On which the purple haze of evening floats, 

Soft'ning their rugged and material forms. 

The frontier citadels where angels dwell, 

Sounding their silver trumpets as they keep. 

From some high pinnacle, their unseen watch. 

Oh, 'tis joy to be above man's follies 
In this untam'd and stirless solitude, 
Where even the song of bird is never heard, — 
No voice, — ^no sound of life,— nought but the air 
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That breathes from heav'n, and in its breathing stirs 
The scented herbage, or the mountain flow*r 
Propp'd on its rocky shelf, where never foot, 
Ev'n of the fearless, grapples with the crag. 
Well did the fathers of the desert choose 
The scenes that cherished their immortal faith, 
Their blissful agonies, their dreams of sure 
And never-dying glory ,^-cheaply bought 
By patient suff*ring of man's cruelty : 
For 'tis midst nature*s mysteries the soul 
Swells to its pristine size, and opening wide 
Its long-seal'd eyes, sees what the common sight 
Never beholds ; and feels as if a heav'n. 
Peopled with spirits of the good and wise, 
Had spread itself around, effacing quite 
The idle joys and pageantries of life. 
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THERE'S NOTHING NOW ON EARTH LIKE THEE. 



There's nothing now on earth like thee, 

Pale dweller in the grave ; 
There's nothing like thy glorious eye, 
Thy hright hair's golden wave. 
Others may be 
All fair to see, 
But what are they to me ? 

They tell me thou art buried here, 

Beneath this sullen yew ; 
I read thy name upon the stone, 
Yet cannot think it true : 
That mournful tree 
For thee would be 
Unfitting company. 
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Yet somewhere dost thou hide thyself, 

For I no more surprise 
The timid heauty of thy gaze 
Watching thy lover's eyes, — 
Yet fearfully. 
Lest he should see 
Thy sweet anxiety. 

How heautiful thou wert, my love ; 

And hetter still, — how true ! 
An angel in thy gentle heart, 
An angel to the view. 
But what of thee 
Remains to me ? 
Alas ! — ^the memory. 
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THE WINTER INVITATION, 



Yoa talk of pandes and glUliloiren : 
Give me the fire-aide. 



Come with the leaves in thy shining hair, 
And the winter berries twin'd about thee ; 

Come with thy gay caressing air, 
There is no joy, belov'd ! without thee. 

Sit down beside me while I sing ; 

Sweet thyme and purple heath surround us, 
The roving plover 's on the wing, 

And the last bee is humming round us. 

The warblers keep their notes for spring. 
The roses their rich bloom for summer ; 

But we twine our heath, our berries string. 
And greet with smiles the cold new comer. 
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For we have the horn, the hunting horn, 
With its gamuts hlithe and cheering holloa ; 

And the hounds' deep cry through forests home, 
And all the joyous sounds that follow. 

And the distant gun, the flushing spring 

Of the partridge startled from its cover ; 
And the echoing footstep's merry ring, 

Returning when the chase is over. 

And when retum*d, — ^hooks, cheerful lore, 

And friendly winter's sweet communion, 
Music's rich help, and thought's full store. 

Will do their hest to hless our union. 

Come with the leaves in thy shining hair, 
And the winter berries twin'd about thee ; 

Near the snug fire we'll draw the chair, 
And try, bright sun ! to do without thee. 
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I KNOW WHERE I WOULD GO. 



0mmm^i00m^0 



I RBMBMBBR a fair garden that I dwelt in long ago, 
When the peaches were in blossom, and the pear trees white as snow. 
And the pretty flow*r-knots glowing with ev'ry shade and hue. 
So that never lady's garden was fairer to the view. 

I know what I should love to do were I the siunmer breeze, 
It is not here that I should stay to whisper in the trees ; 
But there *s no road that leads to where that pretty garden grows. 
No boat upon the sullen stream that near my prison flows. 

Oh, if I were that happy bird who wantons in the sky, 

It is not near these castle walls that I my wings would try ; 

Oh, if I were that nimble stag who pastures there below, 

I would not rest, by care opprest, for I know where I would go ! 

There's some one near that garden who would give his broider*d glove. 
And his heart's best blood upon it, for tidings of his love ; 
Oh, that I were that rushing stream ! that I might onward flow. 
Nor chart nor compass should I need, for I know where I would go ! 
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THE AGED TREE. 



I WISH I were again with thee. 
Sweet spirit of the agM tree ; 
I wish thy fair boughs shadowed me, 
And I were all alone with thee. 

But in a palace wall'd around. 

Artful with sights, and scents, and sound. 

My mind is like a captive bound, 

Par from thy weed-embroidered ground. 

When the breeze bent the grass before thee, 
Thy crown of foliage waving o'er me. 
Of forest and of glen what story 
Thou'st told me, with thy voice of glory. 

D 2 
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My spirit ! in the moonshine night 
How we have spelt the stars ; how bright 
And beautiful their gentle light 
Came down on us, — ^my life's delight ! 

I cannot brook the nets that hold 
My body in their gilded fold ; 
I hate the pomp, — so blank, so cold. 
For which my young heart has been sold. 

In dol^ance my days are past : 
Would that I were the winter blast ! 
All chill though 'tis, its flight is fast, 
And I should get to thee at last. 

O spirit of the aged tree ! 
How often have T talked with thee 
When thou wert all in all to me, 
Telling me tales of mystery. 
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THE ONE LEFT BEHIND. 



Mt hopes are ending, my eyes are sending 
Their saddest looks after those who are gone 
My day is darken'd, my heart has hearken'd 
To many a sorrow, hut never to one 
That makes it heavy as this has done. 

The days are passing when life a hlessing 
Did seem, and nature all sympathy ; 
Twas then caressing, hut now distressing. 
And oh ! what a burthen it soon will be, 
Staying*-and always alone, with me ! 



For they lie dumbly who once were comely. 
And the lips are withered that gay smiles wore ; 
And I am lonely, whose joys were homely, 
For the grave has got them for evennore, 
And the blessing is gone from my silent door. 
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O HUMAN HEART! 



HUMAN heart ! how many idle words, 

Though framed with care and cunning, dost thou horrow 

To cover thy deep-drawn intensity, 

As if it were a shame that thou shouldst he 

The holy dwelling-place of joy and sorrow. 

Thou 'rt dreaming, human heart ! to think that thus 
The world is cheated. What are fraudflil words, 
When there are speaking eyes that say them nay ? 
What are denying speeches, when a ray 
To the heart's depths a ready path affords? 

Yet there are hearts which all in loneliness 
Have lived out life, unknowing and unknown ; 
Not guessing their own secrets, still unguess'd 
By others, though midst thronging numhers prest ; 
But, startled into thought when youth has flown. 
Read the whole past in that one word — alone ! 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE. 



Yb harmonies of heaven, and ye hright lights 
That sparkle in the azure firmament ; 
And thou, sweet wind, that wak'st the laughing mom, 
And, hlowing o*er the hosom of the earth, 
Diffusest all thy halmy breathings, stir*st 
The fresh leaves of its bright and early flowers, 
And bear'st their rich unheeded fragrancy 
To the pent haunts and crowded marts of man. 
All hail ! The incense of a heart that swells 
At voice or breath of Nature, kindling mounts 
From her pure altar, mingling with the clouds 
That on her gorgeous canopy repose. 

It is not all who hear the joyous sound 
Of just-awakened birds, who scent the sweet 
Familiar breath of mom, who see the moon 
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Sailing supreme along the vault of heaven, 
That, seeing, prize, or mark with the souFs eye 
The mysteries of Nature. He who does, 
Bears a strong charm about him 'gainst the ills 
And petty reptile stings of human life. 
Whose small but keen and oft-repeated wounds 
Fester the healthy heart. 

But the rapt eye 
That dwells on Nature's volume, the tun'd ear 
That listens to her melodies until 
The heart makes its own heaven, — ^they are blest ! 
To them the golden clouds that float at eve 
In the bright west, seem like the happy isles 
Appointed for the good who die unstained 
By touch of earthly soil. The lonely cove. 
Wood-girt, and swept by the incessant wave ; 
The mountain nook, lifted above the world ; 
The dews of mom, gemming the tufted herb; 
The loud accord of wak'ning Nature, and 
The d3ring fall of its sweet symphonies 
At twilight hour, when the wild winds are mute, — 
All speak a language of delight and love 
Known to the throbbing heart, and deeply felt 
In its impervious foldings. 
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He who sees 
All that abundant Nature pours on man 
And looks on it unmoved, but half exists ; 
Sun, gilded skies, and the bright maiden moon 
Beam on him, fiow'rs unfold their treasur*d sweets. 
The headlong torrent foams, the fickle wave 
Rages and smiles by turns, and Nature wears 
Her gorgeous state attire, or decks her form 
With innocent flow'rs, — ^still he marks them not ; 
But clings to the cold world, whose flimsy joys 
Drop one by one away, leaving age reft 
Of the kind props which would have held through life. 

But Nature's son sees light, and joy, and love. 
Beauty, and hope, and truth, in all around ; 
And when his mental eye pierces beyond 
The blue concave, catches blest intimations 
Of that efiulgent world, which dawns beyond 
The confines of the grave. 
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THE LADY'S SONG. 



Thsrs was a noble lady sang firom a lonely tower at night, 
She was not what she once had been, though her blue eyes still were bright ; 
But in Sorrow's glass they ofl had look'd, and many a tear had come, 
For Sorrow's glass is not like Hope's, that shines so bright for some. 

Her song was in a battle-strain, — ^not meet for lady's voice. 

But she sang it in a ready tone, that ballad of her choice : 

And though the notes were mournful, and tears were in their sound, 

Yet never other song was heard through all the woods around. 

'Twas the farewell of a gallant knight who, belted for the war, 
Bespoke him to his lady fair; while she, like evening star 
From her turret-window leaning, watch'd his dark exulting eye, 
And listened to his glorious voice as it floated on the sky. 
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And there was joy in that farewell, though the lady was his love, 
And never yet did truer knight the risk of battle prove ; 
But to his valiant heart the fight like a ray of glory came, 
And the noble lady*8 mind was bold, and shared his gallant dream. 

For, alas ! it was, though beautiful, a dream and nothing more, 

And the young knight's bones lie whitening on the parched and distant shore ; 

while the lady sings her battle-song, and leans from her high tow'r, 

■ 

And asks if yet the day be come, and bids God speed the hour. 

And it is said another voice does sometimes answer her. 
And that within the wood is heard a strange and solemn stir. 
As if a phantom-foot were there ; and the lady hears it well, 
And her song — though tears are in it, is like the trumpet's swell. 
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THE WISH UNWISHED. 



tfWk«»«M«»i«» 



Oh, if I were a witber'd leaf, 
Yellow as autumn, wrinkled as grief^ 
Carried away by the winged air 
Up in the clouds, I knew not where, 
Methinks that floating above would be 
Better than all earth's lulling to me. 

Off on a cloud to the purpling east. 
Perhaps I might see the sparkling vest 
Of balmy mom before she rose. 
Dewy and fresh, on the world's repose ; 
Or, on the amber of evening hung, 
Listen to heaven's own music sung 
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By angel voices ; or, borne afar, 
Make fellowship close with the evening star, 
The bright pale beauty that like a dream, 
Comes o'er the mind with its magic beam, — 
Its tremulous beam, all music, and love, 
And skyey light from the world above. 

Perhaps the wind might bear me away 
Over the wide and billowy sea ; 
And then the islands of ocean would seem 
Under my eye like another dream. 
Green and flowery, spicy and sweet. 
Lonely islands for Tritons meet ; 

Where the sea-shell at night is heard, * 

Wild and sweet as the warbling bird 

That sings to the moon, and stars arise. 

Marking a cross in the southern skies; 

And the earth is covered with beautiful flowers. 

As if they had fallen from heaven in showers. 

'Oh, what wonders my eyes would see ! 
But my heart! — would that like my wings be free? 
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While the fancy floated above in air, 

What would the thought of that heart be near ? 

Would it not be on earth with those 

To me the dearest ? — wind ! that blows 

The withered leaf about in the sky, 

I care not now on thy wings to fly. 
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TO THE MAY OF 1838. 



SwKBT month of May, how slow thy coming is ! 
Though thy preluding name for days has been 
Marked in our calends, scarce the earliest bud 
With timid heave unfolds its hood of green. 

The tardy cowslip scarce will venture out, 
Though shelter'd by the hedge, (all bramble still,) 
The very hedge firom which, at thy dear sight, 
Thy namesake. May, erst peeped with right good will. 

Thy forests are all bare, hailstones thy dews. 
Ill-humoured clouds obscure thy gentle day ; 
The wall-flower, iron stained, alone with sweet 
But wintry fragrance hails thee, — ^wayward May! 
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Dear season of my love, why ling* rest thou? 
Sweet May — that used to be, — thy month is going ; 
And thy fierce sister will be here anon, 
To scorch thy pretty buds before their blowing. 

With taint of earth thy sullen brook is stain'd, 
And winter leaves are down its surface stealing, — 
Not like the flowers that once in its pure stream 
Peeped blushingly, each virgin tint revealing : 

And in the leafless tree the nightingale 
Calls thee to listen to her lay of sadness. 
It is not meet, sweet May, that still no shade 
Of bowery green should dress thee up in gladness. 

Come, dearest May ! thy little servants all 
Swell their small throats to lure thy dear steps hither ; 
And I, who long have loved thee — ^but most now, 
A garland for thy maiden l^row would gather. 

But only wintry things my hand can find, — 
Cold berries, colder thorn, which when enwreath'd 
Would suit chill Christmas ; while for thee Pd twine 
The new-born flowers on which thyself hadst breathed. 
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DAY DREAMS. 
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I SAT within the shadow of a wood 
In hearing of a rill that trickled by ; 
And through the high boughs upwards as I look'd, 
The cloudless sun came on me dancingly, 
But broken in its way by woven branches, 
So that of its hot blaze came only pleasant glances. 

It was full noon, — ^the silentest of hours, 
For nothing but the buzzing bee is out, 
Seeking for honey ; or the butterfly, 
The yellow one, that (oftenest seen about 
Where hedges blossom) hangs the flower-bell near, 
And there with open wings does in its sweet cup peer. 

I sat within the shadow of a wood, 
All with my solitary heart alone ; 
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And thought no hour within the span of day 
Could ripen seeds, into the full mind sown, 
More lovingly than did this shrouded ray 
That chiird not, neither scorcljed displeasingly. 

Then the deep silence,— motionless and whole, 
Uninterrupted hy the chirp of hird. 
Which in the early morning fills the air. 
Or by the evening hum of labour stirrM 
To ftdness at its close, or watch^dog's howl, 
Or nightingale's rich note, startling the musing souL 

The trickling rill, whose sweet monotony 
Has neither burst or pause, was soon unheard ; 
And my free thought did, turning inwards, drink 
Of the mind's fountain, on whose wave appear'd 
The chequer'd image of the long gone by, 
Never to come again, — yet still for ever nigh ! 

And then upon a bank I sat me down 
To muse with Fancy, which before me brou^t 
All things in sky above, or earth beneath. 
Making all seem like vision aptly wrought ; 
And dreams came on me, some of human folly. 
And some of higher wing, divinely melancholy. 
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And mj speech tum'd to prayer ; for other words 
Than those of worship came not to my tongue, 
And something holy in my hreast did fix 
Its gracious station, teaching me to long 
For that full joy that ransom'd spirits feel, 
And sometimes here to us in waking dreams reveal. 

Oh ! then, how fairer far than this dim world. 
Beautiful though it he, was that which beamed. 
With intermediate glory, betwixt heaven 
And the green earth ; the earth which erst had seem*d 
My day dreams' flowery limit; but that noon — 
That lone and silent one ! far brighter things had shown. 
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THE MOON UPON THE COBN-FIELD SHONE, 



Thb moon upon the corn-field shone, 
The evening. star was mild and lone, 
And all the little birds were gone 
To nestle in the hushes. 

The scented herbs had sweeter grown, 
The grass was all with dew-drops strown, 
And every breath of air had flown 
To whisper midst the rushes. 

'Twas then that by the old yew tree, 
We plighted vows to wedded be, 
The good and ill of life to see 
And share with one another. 
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And never since that day went by, 
Though many cares have followed nigh, 
Has one regretful backward sigh 
Been breathed by one or th' other. 

And days, and months, and years have past, 
And chilly age has come at last; 
But never has it overcast 
Our true hearts* sunny weather. 



. «^ 
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THE LITTLE BROTHERS. 



«MMIMI»M 



Two little boys they were, and pretty both, 

But one exceeding fair ; with the dark eyes 

That spoke him from the land where lemons grow, * 

And the sun ripens hearts,— perhaps too soon. 

Lock'd hand in hand they went, poor gentle things, 

Smiling upon each other; like twin buds 

That needs must bloom, and live, and die together. 

And so it was : — ^the youngest sickened first ; 
And when the languid lid could scarcely raise 
The heavy eyelash, whose dark shadow fell 
On the flush'd cheek, would, when his breath allowed, 
Babble in hurried accents about Naples, — 
Cheering his brother's heart with childish plans 
For that gay future — which must never come ! 
When they should feel their own warm sun again, 

* "Oil lea oitrooniert fleuriMent." 
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And the ripe fig and golden orange pluck 

From the south bank, where the red almond bloomed, 

And flow'rs, from holy St. Antonio nam'd, 

Broider'd the turf; where never daisy grew 

Uncounted by their fingers, and they play'd 

All the long day, and gathered myrtle flow'rs. 

And starry buds from the sweet jessamine. 

But death soon crossly spoiled their pretty dream, 
And one poor innocent was sent to try 
Another world. 

Yet for a little while 
The other linger'd, seeming not to know 
That his twin-bird had flown,-*imd then he died ! 
Talking of sunshine, and the pleasant skies 
Of his remember'd home. A little dust 
On their small coffin lies — and they're forgotten. 

Not by their mother's heart, — alas, poor soul ! 

She look'd on them with pride, and love, and hope : 
And now she'll never see her boys again. 
And there she sits, like Sachael, desolate, 
Fondling her grief, — and will not be consoled 
Because they are no more ! 
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MAIDEN DEARER THAN THE SPRING. 



Maidbn, dearer than the Spring 
To the bough that's withering; 
Maiden of the holy heart, 
Life is purer where thou art : 

Never care 

Shall come here, 
Blessed maiden, when thou *rt near. 

Maiden of the deep-set eye, 
Where so many thoughts do lie, 
Blended with all noble feelings, 
Fair intentions, sweet revealings ; 

And with these 

Fantasies, 
Such as dreaming poet sees : 
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By what tender words and true, 
Shall we thee, pure maiden, woo 
Still to be with us ?— still nigh 
In thy deep intensity 

Of glorious thought, 

With love inwrought, 
Healing heart, and blessing eye ? 

For such good dost thou difiiise, 
'Twould be loss of all to lose 
Thy sweet presence, — ^not that we 
By wizard charm would rivet thee ; 

But would fain 

Thy steps detain. 
By the spell of sympathy. 
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SHE WALK'D BESIDE ME. 



Shb walk'd beside me, and I strove 
To learn the accents of her voice ; 
That when the fates did her remove, 
I might repeat them to my heart, 
As though they were the words of love. 

I stole the roses from her hair, 
As if their sweet scent had for me 
A charm, and could her image wear, 
Giving her to my sight as when 
They mingled with her tresses fair. 

The very earth her footsteps prest 
Seem*d not like other earth to me : 
'Twas like the dust fix>m the far east. 
By holy pilgrims counted dear, 
As having dwelt with something blest. 
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But voice, and rose, and all — are gone ! 
Nothing but the poor dream remains — 
The worse than dream ; for sleep alone 
Can make the past the present seem, 
But memory and regret are one. 
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ON SEEING A PORTRAIT OF M""^ DE LA VALLIERE. 
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Look on her : in her gentle eyes 
You read her Btory, sad and brief; 
In the first page tears, blushes, sighs, 
And anguish in the closing leaf. 

The seeds of penitence are here, 
A trusting heart, a conscience tender ; 
Love in the eyes, and in the tear 
Virtue to sting, but not defend her. 

Mix'd type of purity and error ! 
What pity that the fates should give thee 
That faithless thing a royal lover, 
With privilege to woo, and leave thee. 
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Oh ! hadst thou leant on some pure breast, 
Your ties, your hopes, your hearts in common, 
How had his happy home been blest 
By the bright smile of virtuous woman. 

Thou wouldst have been what angels are, 
When to the blest in visions given, — 
The glory of thy worshipper, 
His solace here, his sign of heaven. 

But thou wert thrown on courts ; and he 
Who won thy young heart, warp*d thy life, 
And made a nun — sweet soul ! of thee. 
Who might have been so lov*d a wife. 
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THE SPANISH SISTERS. 



A FRAGMENT. 



Thsrb were two Spanish ladies, whom the wars 
Had driv*n from the tower'd and ancient town 
Where they had long time dwelt, to seek ahroad— 
If not for downright alms, at least for shelter. 
They were two sisters, — ladies of an old 
Romantic lineage : Bernard del Carpio 
Was their hold ancestor ; and their mother 
Came, as they did helieve, in line direct 
From the Cid*s daughter. 

Both were dark, and one- 
It was the youngest — had the radiant gaze 
That marks the Moorish maiden ; the full orh 
Of starry lustre, and the hndded hair 
Of ehon hlack. The eldest had a shy, 
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Unworldly look ; lofty, yet gentle still, 

A proud, yet sensitive and frighten'd air 

That asked you to keep off and let her be 

Alone with her dear thoughts. Her youthhil cheek 

Was marble pale, yet never budding rose 

Was redder than her lip ; and her blue eyes 

Looked out beneath their dark and shad*wy lid 

Like summer evening stars. Her form was tall. 

And nobly drest in womanhood's best grace ; 

But her head many liken'd to a youth's 

Who had grown pale with study — or with care, 

A boyish Abelard, or that gentle monk 

Who (an Italian lady told me once) 

Dream'd in his cell of angels, and did hear 

At starry midnight — ^when the spirits of heav'n 

Make marvellous music — sudden strains arise ; 

Which noting in his memory, he tried 

To imitate, but died in utt'ring them. 

The youngest had a strange and wayward look, * 

Tender and tearful, as if love or grief 
Cross'd her young thoughts. At times 'twas sadness all ; 
At others 'twas a pretty childishness, 
Giddy jet graceful, — full of soft conceits 
And petted ladies' fancies. Then again 
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Free as the air of heav'n, — ^promising much 
It never thought of paying ; blowing now 
From the enamouring south, then turning round 
And chilling with a cold December breath, 
Offended at the gaze it seem'd before 
Solicitous to win. Oft she shed tears 
As one insulted, when the homage claim'd 
By her bewildering eyes approach*d too near. 
Though it but spoke knee-bent. Then she would fly 
To her fair sister's shelter ; and the two 
Would grow into such forms of regal pride, 
As made the gazers shrink into themselves 
Confused at their own daring. At such times 
Fragrance, and light, and heavenly instruments 
Seem'd to attend their steps ; but presently 
They were again two sad and desolate ladies, 
Mourning their distant land, their distant friends, — 
Perhaps the early love of their young hearts. 

None knew their story, — none did ever know it ; 
For when they quitted suddenly the spot 
Where they had rais'd such wonder, ('twas at mom. 
Ere the sun broke upon the foreign earth 
Their feet had press'd in exile,) none had seen 
Which way they turned. But when the year had pass'd. 
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And on its heels another, came a man 
From the fair Indian isles; and chancing there 
To stop awhile, told those who still would talk 
Of the young Spanish maidens, how he'd seen. 
When visiting the island lazar-house, 
A gentle lady in the mourning dress 
Of those good sisters,* who— fiiir women oft, 
And young, and sometimes nohle-^ve up all 
The world calls hright or joyous, to watch o'er 
The pauper on his death-hed ; or to sit 
Beside the truckle of the guilty wretch. 
Trying with pray'r or pious speech to make 
An entrance for repentance. 

Fair she was, 
And a most gracious creature, hut withal 
Wasted and wan ; and when she heard him speak 
Of the fair land to which his steps were bound. 
She tum'd her eyes on him, — eyes full of tears — 
Young stars, in which the fire of hope was quench*d. 
And begg'd him earnestly to seek the monk 
Manuel Morena ; and to say from her 
That Garcilaza humbly ask'd to be 
Daily remembered in his holy prayers, 

* sisters of Charity. 
F 2 
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Wanting them much, both for her sorrowing self 

And for her other life — ^her dearer one, — 

The yomig and lov*d Arraca ; who, no more 

The glad and radiant thing she once had been, 

Needed his pious pity, which she crav'd 

With heart tears. Then she stopp'd, seeming afraid 

To trust herself with speech, and looked so sad 

And altogether humble, as if she 

For whom the g^ce was begged, was something lost 

Though lov'd — and oh, how tenderly ! But more 

She said not ; only gently press'd the hand 

Of him who promised to report her message : 

Then took a withered leaf from a small rose 

That faded in her breast ; and while a tear 

Fell on its pale sear green, she gave it him 

As if in memory of the poor flower. 

Whose story lay too deep within her heart 

To be told out in words. 
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THE YOUNG MAN AND THE LADY. 
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'TwAS under the boughs of a greenwood tree 
In butter-cup days, when the sun was shining, 
That a galliard, gartered below the knee, 
On rich ripe grapes was gaily dining ; 
He looked in the stream as it glided by. 
And whistled a tune right cheerily. 

And beside the tree grew a myrtle bush, 

A pretty bush, where the blossoms were blowing ; 

And roses were there in their freshest flush. 

And flowers without end in the grass were growing 

But nothing of this did the galliard see, 

For something fairer stood near the tree. 

*Twas a lady bright as the sun's best beams 

In the season when flowers can't do without than ; 
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The sky, and the hue that from rainbow streams, 
Have less of heav'n and light about them : 
And while he gaz*d on her glorious eye 
No longer the song went cheerily. 

Beside this fair maid did a palfrey stand, 
With housings of velvet, and trappings of gold ; 
She patted his neck with her snow-white hand, 
And his mien was gentle at once and bold. 
A hawk on her finger perch'd ready to fly. 
And a page held the stirrup jauntily. 

The lady sang like a bird in the air, 

And told all the clouds that pass'd by her story ; 

How she thither had come the sport to share. 

And see her pet falcon in all its glory : 

And the cuckoo itself with its note of glee. 

Ne'er rung out a sound so merrily. 

Then suddenly turning her fair face round. 

And casting a look through the myrtle bushes 

To the tree where, in mute enchantment bound. 

Stood the youth, with his cheek all covered with blushes, 
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She saw him, — and up in a trice was she, 
And off on her light steed rapidly. 

But whether he followed, or whether he staid, 
Is a secret that cannot now be said; 
The ballad 's an old one, I 've sung the first lay, 
The sequel I 'U give you another day. 



And why not now ? — and why not now ? 

'Tis a tale of trouble quickly told, 

We 'U change the measure to one of sorrow. 

And a chord from the harp of grief we'll borrow. 

The lady was of noble race, 
And heiress to a princely dower ; 
And yet she smil'd upon the youth 
Who neither riches had, nor power. 

But nobles came from distant lands, 
And great ones woo'd her for their bride ; 
And then she scom'd his faithful suit: 
So yielding to his grief — ^he died ! 
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But dying, — still his love was hers, 
Her thought mix*cl with his hope of grace ; 
And never did he pray for life, 
But only for that lady's peace. 

But under the shade of the greenwood tree, 
Whether the sun he clouded or shining, 
With the grave-cloth gathered below the knee, 
And the raven above on the red grapes dining, 
He lies, — by the stream which still glides by, 
Nor heeds when the owl shrieks dolefully. 
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WHEN SWEET BELLS CHIME. 



Whsn sweet bells chime 

At ev'ning time, 
And sullenly peal across the broad water, 

How Memory dwells, 

With her rainbow spells, 
On the exquisite tales which Hope once taught her ! 

In their low sound 

What thoughts abound, 
What a world of love and of sorrow is there ; 

Of young hopes crost, 

Of friends long lost, 
Of dreams to the fancy most precious and dear! 
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In their wild swell 

Soft voices dwell, 
And the spirits of heaven are heard in their toll ; 

They wave their wings 

As the sweet bell rings, 
And a requiem chaunt for the parting soul. 
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THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 



He had no hope ! — 



I MARK*D a melancholy man, 
AVlio stopp'd to hear the wild birds sing, 
And watch'd the rude brook as it ran, 
And the swallow on the wing. 

I heard a shepherd's boy, who told 
A merry tale of hearth and home ; 
And while he talk'd he penned his fold. 
No more that night to roam. 

I listen'd while a peasant child 
Before it to its cradle crept, 
Lisp'd a short pray'r, — ^the mother smil*d, 
And bless'd it as it slept. 
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But he, the melancholy man, 
Had neither friend, nor hearth, nor home ! 
And as the gathering night hegan, 
He tum'd again to roam. 
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Cuckoo, and other birds of th* early year 
That soar above in air, and soothe the heart 
With the sweet show of gladness, as if spring 
Had come to it again, with pretty note 
Sing to me from your skyey poize, and tell 
Your summer story, — ^bringing forth the thought 
Of childish sport, of meadow, and of stream 
That glided brimful 'neath the welcome shade 
Of many a waving bough, leafy and green, 
Or humbler bush, fragrant with bud and flower. 

Just such a one thy song gives back to me, 
With its sweet bank of daisies, daffodils. 
And untrimm*d briony, and spreading beech. 
From whose bare roots the constant wave had wash'd 
The nourishing earth ; where the merle sang 
Under the brake, and from the distant wood 
The imaccompanied nightingale sent forth 
Her lone enamoured song. Delicious song ! 
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Joyous or sad as she, inconstant, pass'd 
From the gay jugging to the copious swell 
Of melancholy sound, — each heautiful 
In its sweet singleness, unanswer'd still 
By note of other bird ; for they all slept, 
Husbanding close their pretty garrulous throats 
For day-break hymns, and greetings of the sun. 

My mocking cuckoo,— would that my poor heart 
Was jocund as thy song ! which with its bright 
And almost human sound, seems to let fall 
A show'r of early leaves ; for in thy voice 
Are promise and fulfilment, bud and flow'r, 
And com, and ripening fruit, and springing grass, 
And all the gear and lavish gloss of summer ; 
Or that, like nature's spring, *twould knit again 
In new-bom strength and second blossoming ! 

But 'twill not be ! — ^the heart buds out but once: 
Or if a second vegetation come, 
'Tis faint and wan, and like the Indian plant 
That looks not up, but turns its downward branch 
Into the earth ! 
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THE SNOWY DAY. 
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How young my mind was when, 

On such a day as this, 

I used to think it bliss 

To wander in the woods alone, 

And watch until the snow was gone, 

And mark upon the sky 

The topmost branches lie 
Like loop-holes for the sullen, solid clouds 
To peep through grimly, in their winter shrouds. 

'Tis the same season now, 

But is my heart as young ? 

Ah, no ! and on my tongue 

Is many a plaint of clime and cold. 

Perhaps I'm growing old : 

I fear so — ^yet there's still, 

Even in this landscape chill, 
Something that makes young thoughts together come, 
And sturdily, as if to their own home. 
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TO BIANCA. 



Mt own Bianca, thee to see 
With thy fair ringlets flowing, 
And that pure eye still bent on me 
With kindly looks, that tell of thee 
Sweet secrets worth the knowing, 

Delights my heart, which might be sad. 
For sickness genders sorrow ; 
But that so much to make it glad 
From love and duty I have had, 
And hope much more to borrow. 

From thee, and from thy sister dear, 
Whose fair example guides thee, 
My Beatrice! what tender care, 
What loving service— ever near, 
I find when ill betides me. 
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Beside my couch with constant stand, 
And love that never wearies, 
With quiet voice, and gentle hand. 
And wit to do the heart's command, 
Still watch, " my own kind dearies.** 

And then, when hetter hours appear. 
And health my cheek caresses. 
What happy thankful looks you wear. 
As if Joy*s self had dried each tear, — 
God hless you both, my lasses ! 
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Oncb in a lonely vale, that lay between 
Mountains of fearful aspect, yet was green, 
And beautifully rich in herb and flower, 
I heard a shepherd's pipe, breathing a sound 
So full of nature's melody, of all 
The ling*ring tenderness, surviving love 
With which the absent heart sickens in vain, 
That had it come upon my ear in exile, 
I should have died of sorrow. 

He who play'd 
Was a rude boy, who did not know the power 
Of the wild pipe he breath*d on ; and who, soon 
As th' evening song was ended, whistled thrice 
To his wide-scatter'd flock, who knew the sound ; 
And as they hurried down the rocky path, 
Zig-zag and steep, shook their suspended bells, 
Making that wild and melancholy chime 
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Which heard e'en once, at break or close of day, 
Never can be forgotten, but still comes 
Upon the mem'ry, mingled with the trace 
Of the far mountain haunt, the alpine flower, 
The chalet clinging to the steep bare rock, 
Yet braving on its high and perilous stand 
The storms of many winters. But that song ! 
Whene'er I think of it, a sudden tide 
Of swelling recollections comes upon me, 
Filling my heart with love, my eyes with tears, 
Sweeter than those of joy. 
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THE SEA BIRD. 



A BALLAD. 



Ak English ship one summer's day sail'd cheerily from shore, 
'Twas a proud vessel, hravely work'd hy eighty hands and more ; 
And the captain — a west-countryman, did to the care of Heav*n 
His lady leave, who lately had to him her true vows giv'n : 

And she in sorrow in her house, and loneliness did stay. 
For ever thinking of the ship that now was far away. 
It was a gallant vessel, and the ' Sea Bird ' it was calFd, 
And he who did command it — ^ne'er hy peril was appaU'd. 

The vessel saiVd in pomp along, cutting the deep green sea, 
The mariners were light of heart, their songs were full of glee ; 
And pleasantly the morning rose upon the rippling wave, 
And joy was in the gilded sky, hut the captain's hrow was grave. 
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For he thought upon the one he lov'd, so early doom'd to care, 
A.nd he, a bold seafarmg man who danger lov'd to dare, 
Bid ofteQ feel into his eyes a dimming moisture come, 
When on his youthful bride he thought, and on his distant home. 

And many a starry night went by, and many a breezy day. 
Ere the brave ship was safely moor'd within an Indian bay. 
Where beauteous ladies strove to gain the English captain's love. 
But neither smiles nor blandishments his faithful heart could move 

For always full before bis mind his lovely lady stood ; 
And seeing truth in her chaste eyes, he thought none other good, 
And so disdainfully he tum'd from boldly proffer'd vows. 
Despising what the common heart so carelessly bestows. 

And now again o'er the wide waves the gallant Sea Bird's flown, 
Now touching at some lonely cove, now at some peopled town ; 
Now stopping at some flowery isle with Indian foliage crown'd. 
Now in the midst of ocean tost, with the blue sky around. 

And all went well till one foul night, when a loud tempest rose, 

The ship by howling winds was driv'n, fierce waves did round her close. 

Seeming to stand aloft and show the flooring of the sea, 

Then, bursting with an awful roar, to fiercer ones gave way. 
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And long the Sea Bird valiantly against the storm made head, 
With tatter*d sails and creaking masts still bearing on she sped ; 
But black'ning skies, and raging seas, and splitting planks foretold 
The English ship a wreck would be, before the day grew old. 

Twas then the captain told his men to let the cutter down, 
And bade all who the chance would try to follow one by one. 
'* My faithful friends, (he cheer'ly said,) this is the place for me, 
God bless you all — and speed ye well ; and if your home you see, 

Commend me to my tender wife, and tell her — to my post 
By honour bound, I*ve kept my ground, and shall till all be lost : 
You're free, my friends ; but I have now a sacred trust to keep. 
And here with my good Sea Bird I will wrestle with the deep. 

If it be God's good pleasure that the victory be ours, 

The sense of duty firmly done will sweeten future hours : 

But if by the same blessed will into the depth we're driv'n, 

I'll praise the Lord, nor quit my stand while strength to me be giv'n. 

Then down together we will sink, and my dear wife will hear 
That, while a hope to save remained, the Sea Bird had my care. 
I know her heart, and that 'twill love her biuied husband more 
Than if with shame upon his brow he had retum'd to shore. 
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Ten dauntless men resolved to share their gallant captain's fate, 
The rest to gain the cutter strove before it was too late : 
And those who could not there find room did in the long-boat stow, 
AU striving who should foremost be from their good ship to go. 

And many dangers did they see, and many ills endure ; 

But Providence did hold them up, and make their anchor sure : 

For after grievous perils they did reach a distant shore. 

But of the Sea Bird, or its crew, no word came ever more. 

The faithful bride thus left alone did ponder on her grief, 
It was so deep that nothing to her heart could bring relief; 
But always in the night the sea kept roaring in her ear. 
And every morning when she woke the horrid sky seem'd there. 

To other eyes the sun shone bright, to other eyes the trees 
Wav'd &intly 'gainst the smnmer clouds, stirr'd by a dying breeze ; 
But the sad lady heard a storm in ev'ry breath that blew, 
And night and day were one to her, who only darkness knew. 

At length the thought came to her mind that she should like to see 
The shore, from which the Sea Bird last had parted merrily ; 
And in a ship towards the east the lady soon did sail, 
And always on the deck was she, when night did o'er it steal. 
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AH lonesome, like a spirit, there the lady used to walk, 
Unmindful of the others' cheer, unmindful of their talk ; 
But always looking at the sea with dim yet steadfast eye. 
And listening when the winds were wild and rustled in the sky. 

Whene'er they touch'd at creek or cove, she vainly sought to hear 
Some tidings of the Sea Bird's fate ; and always with a tear — 
A hitter one ! the answer leam'd, that nothing more was known 
Than that the gallant English ship had in the deep gone down. 

And of the captain or his men no tidings e'er had come. 

And so 'twas thought that in the sea they'd found their last dark home: 

All thought so hut the widow*d one ; yet she a hope still nurst. 

No corse had e'er on shore heen wash'd — 'twas her last thought, her first 

And fancy soon of this weak hope a constant idol made : 
'Twas with her in the morning light, 'twas with her in the shade ; 
'Twas with her in her loneliness when, sitting on the deck. 
She saw the well-known ship appear in every cloudy speck. 

The whiten'd waves seem'd spreading sails, the ev'ning star a light 
That on the prow her husband's hand had fix'd to bless her sight ; 
And oil in a low mournful voice old tales she'd sweetly sing. 
And talk of wond'rous seas and shores, swept by the Sea Bird's wing. 
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She always took that hird to he the messenger of love, 
And in a timid voice would say, '* Behold my faithful dove ! 
He knows I droop, and now to me some tender words would say. 
Perhaps that his dear master's ship is on its homeward way." 

All beautiful and gentle thoughts did one by one find room 
Within her mind ; it seemed as if it were a golden loom 
That nothing wove but fairy things, all tissu'd through with flowers, 
And as her cheek grew paler still, so lighter grew her hours. 

She seem'd like some angelic beam that from its star had strayed, 
A silent light was in her eyes, a lovely light that stay'd 
For ever there ; and on her lips a radiant smile would come, 
But did not stop like that sweet light, to make those lips its home. 

At lengtb the vessel touch'd the land from which the Sea Bird sail'd. 
And day and night from the lone shore the fancied ship she haiFd, 
And sang in such a gladsome voice, that coldest hearts did feel 
How deep a grief was in that joy, how hard a one to heal. 

But in her blessed wanderings all did seem to her delight. 
The English ship was never far, it always bore in sight ; 
And in this happy thought she died, — still pointing to the sea. 
And saying with her latest breath, "My husband comes for me! " 
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PURPLE HEATH, WITHOUT BREATH. 
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PuRPLB heath, without breath 

Of fragrance on thee ; 
Flow'rs of nighty dim to sight, 
Only with cold dew-drops bright, 
I would steal my garland from ye. 

Pinks and roses, summer posies, 

Ilob*d in beauty, 
Full of freshness, full of gladness. 
What have ye to do with sadness ? 
To give pleasure is your duty. 

To delight the ravished sight, 

You are blended ; 
Or to rest on gentle breast. 
Shedding sweets, — ^by sweets carest, 
Till your happy life is ended. 
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Duller flowers of sullen hours 

Near are growing ; 
Painted rose, your buds unclose 
For the heart where hope still glows, — 
Other buds for me are blowing. 
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THE REBEL. 



He was a rebel ! and his name 
Is coupled with a deed of shame, — 
And jet it was a holy dream : 
But there is in that blighting word 
A taint that Honour's sharpest sword 
Cannot redeem. 

It was a vision ! but his soul 
Had dwelt upon it, till the goal 
Seem'd full within his vig'rous clasp ; 
But then he fail'd, — and that which would 
Have rank'd him with the great and good 
Escaped his grasp. 
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And 80 he died — a felon's death ! 
He whose sole thought, whose latest breath 
Was for the land he lov'd, — who came, 
Firm, self-devoted to the post 
Which, kept is glory ; but if lost. 
Scaffolds and shame ! 
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I DO not love the wintry woods in gloomy liv'ry drest, 

When crackling leaves are hrown and dry, and the by-paths unprest. 

And nothing of sweet summer's seen, 

Unless it be the ivy's green. 

I do not love the wintry clouds when howling winds sweep by, 
And neither sun or blue are seen in the cold and sullen sky; 

I do not love the thunder's roar, 

Pealing along the bleak sea-shore. 

There was a time when I was pleased the tempest's rush to hear, 
But then I was a child, and joy to me seem'd ever near; 

And even in the whirlwind's voice, 

I us*d to hear the word — Rejoice! 

For then the year was always new, the season always young, 
But now my heart is out of tune, 'tis like a lute unstrung ; 

And when I try to wake a tone. 

It answers with a sullen moan. 
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The darkening winter season seems too like life*8 closing year ; 
How sweet its sadness once appear' d, but, ah ! it comes too near ; 

'Twas piq^ure in its distant gloom, 

But now, alas ! it looks like doom. 

While we can hope, rejoice, and love, such scenes may please the mind. 
There is no answering grief within, no memory unkind ; 

But when hope, joy, and love are flown. 

The poetry of life is gone! 
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ALL ALONE! 



There she sat upon a stone 
All alone ! all alone ! 
Round her lusty buds of spring 
Seem'd all wastefully to cling, 
Mingling with her golden hair, 
As if she too were growing there. 

Blackbird, mellow-iinch, and wren 

Whistled o*er and o'er again 

In her ear, as if they would 

Tell her something sweet and good ; 

But she never rais*d her head 

From the stone on which 'twas laid. 
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There are those could tell a tale 
Which would make the red cheek pale ; 
Many a day has pa8s*d since I 
Have that lonely path gone hy, 
Many a month, — ^but on that stone 
Still she sits — alone ! alone ! 
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TO A YOUNG LADY. 
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O THINK not, gentle lady, that because he*8 rich and grand, 
And that many a fair damsel would beside him like to stand 
Before the golden altar, where the marriage pray'r is said, 
And joyfully with orange-flowers encircle her young head. 

That gorgeous shows and pageantry can cheat the aching heart. 
Which craves a something for itself, that pomp cannot impart, — 
A kindred heart upon whose faith it rests in joy secure. 
And yet they say that nothing now but wealth and rank endure. 

Oh, think not that thy life with him will pass like one bright day. 
Or that because the robe is rich the heart must needs be gay : 
Oh, no ! the young brow often aches though a crown above it towers, 
And the jeweUed breast was lighter when its nosegay was of flowers. 
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'Tis said that marriage is a lot which damsels love to try. 
And willingly with happiness they wealth and honour huy : 
The barter is a simple one, — ^'tis giving joy for tears ; 
^Tis often honour wildly lost, and peace exchanged for fears. 

But marriage, when it joins two hearts— oh ! then indeed it seems 
Like something of that paradise of which the young mind dreams ; 
Affection, honour, duty blend to make thy home a heaven, 
Ob, gentle lady, ponder well, while time to choose is given ! 
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NIGHT, 
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Advancing twilight darkens in the west, 

And in her train come soft illusive shades, 

And gentle hummings, and low murmurings ; 

While wond'rous music, from the neighboring woods 

Out-gushing, fills the air. It is the lone 

Magician of the night ! whose song salutes 

The early moon which, as it dimly shows 

Its pointed horn, seems with its shad'wy scythe 

To scatter the light fleece that hangs around, 

And shut the eye of day. 

Soft sounds are heard 
That have no daylight in them — distant sounds, 
Which the loud bustle of the mom makes mute, 
O'erbearing their mysterious harmony 
By the hoarse crash of human dissonance. 
The sunny hues are fled, and the low rush 
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Of the small leaves is now distinctly heard. 
And every heavy drop that slowly falls 
From the overhanging rock, counts one. While sweets, 
Whose halmy fragrance— lost in sights and somids 
That half e&ced a lesser sense — difiiise 
The hreath of paradise. A quiv'ring light, 
Shad'wy and pale, sheds its poetic gleam 
Where gorgeous rays have fiftll'n, — ^filling the earth 
With marvellous beauty, and the mind with dreams; 
Fair dreams ! all radiant with the hues of hope. 
Or touch'd with that sweet colouring of thought 
Which would be ill exchanged for garish joy. 
There's music in the air, the waters speak, 
The rustling leaves seem to have voices lent them. 
As if all supernatural things had come 
Into the haunts of man, — ^fairies and sylphs, 
Nymphs of the streams and woods, and the wild gods 
Of old idolatry. Day too much reveals, 
Scaring imagination by the blaze 
Of his inquisitive ray : but gentle Night 
Folds her soft mantle round all visible things. 
Giving to fancy the free power to shape 
Each to its magic will ; and then the sights 
Of which Day makes no note, swell into forms 
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Of wild and doubtful seeming, that stir up 
The kindling mind, and bid it dwell on thoughts 
Work'd out of shadows ; but more dear than those 
Which the obtrusive gorgeousness of day 
Drags from their covert. 

Hark ! whence comes that bell t 
Is*t from the convent on the neighboring height? 
Tolls it for death,— or does its sullen sound 
Call holy men to pray'r? That light which gleams 

From the stained window of the western aisle, 

Does its ray fall upon some youthful £M:e 

Faded by early grief? or does it throw 

Its midnight shadow o*er the pallid front 

Of one who has look'd back too long on life. 

And cannot now be cheated into hope? 
What cry is that which wakes the sleeping night ? 

Is it the shouting of the wizard crew 

Around the haunted well ? No : 'tis the call 

Of one whOy muffled in the ample folds 

Of his dark cloak, (known on the southern coast 

As the home-garb of the fiur-fam'd bandit,) 

Hails the lone fisherman, who hears the yell 

Of the wild gath'ring storm, and draws his bark 

Into the rocky nook ; but — offered gold, 
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Pute forth again, and with a ready sail 
Bears speedily across the angry lake 
On to the bay beneath the bastion'd cliff 
That sentinels the shore. 

Treason or death, 
A jealous rival's sword, or the loud cry 
Bais'd 'gainst a wretch hunted and set at price, 
Must send him forth thus at the dead of night 
In a frail bark to brave the howling storm. 
By daylight such a traveUer had pass'd, 
As one bound on affidrs of gain ; but Night 
Shrouds common things in mystery, and sends 
Back to its youthful dreams the charmed mind 
To build again its shadVy palaces. 
And people them with fimcies. 
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THE MERBY BIRD. 
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Who would not a merry bird be ? 
All day long he sits in a tree, 
Or follows the clouds that gaily flee, 
Or upward soars the bright sun to see ; 
And when he's tir*d of peach or rose, 
Flutters his wings, and away he goes. 

Who would not a merry bird be. 

Whistling love in a hollow tree ? 

Or skinuning the com at fall of night. 

Or nestling close in a cold moonlight, 

Or sipping dew on a summer's mom. 

When sluggard and drodge are alike his scorn f 
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Who would not a merry bird be, 
All bright things in the sky to see ? 
I wish I were one, and away I*d fly 
To hail the first wink of the golden eye ; 
Or dip my plume in the ocean's wave. 
Without leave to ask, or pardon to crave. 
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Thx song was sad, — the burthen '' Never more ! *' 

Ohy what a world of wretchedness lies hid 

In these two words ! — ^they're the take leave of hope. 

The farewell of the heart to all it loves. 

One who had lost that which he doated on, 

First utter*d this deep whisp'ring of despair, 

Which the rent soul re-echoes from the depth 

Of its ui^joyous void. wayward words ! 

Fit to break hearts, which in their loves ye sever, 

Changing the sweet '* for aye*' to the sad '' never,*' — 

The never more ! Oh, what a dreary waste 

Is all that's left of life !— hope quite extinct! 

And in its place, the mem*ry of that past 

Which never can retium ! 
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THE CHILD'S VOICE. 



I LOTX that gentle little voice, — sweet note, 

That comes with cuckoo swell from the young throat : 

It is a morning sound, with a break of daylight in it, 

A ballad about budding com, and early thrush and linnet. 

It will be stronger presently, — ^that voice, 

But shall I hear it then ? Shall it rejoice 

The ear that catches from afar its pleasant carolings ? 

Ah, who can tell ! Alas ! not I, for whom it cheer'ly sings. 

It bids good-morrow at my door, — ^its thrill 

Is like a merry beckon, calling still 

With pleasant earnestness that will not stop or stay. 

Interpreter of baby joy, too buoyant for delay. 
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I may not hear this little voice when time 

Has chasten*d down its blithe and giddy chime ; 

It will have other accents then, for 'tis a human creature's, 

And such have thought as well as joy in their most changeful natures. 

But may it always be the voice of peace ! 

Be innocence its strength, and truth its grace ! 

To love and fdth, from infant mirth, making its gentle change : 

There are no sweeter notes, my bird, in woman's fairest range. 
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THE LADY'S FAN, 
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It was a tale made on a lady's fan, 
A fan not richly wrought, but to her heart 
Most dear — ^for 'twas her mother's ; and the one 
Who wrote the story* knew that they who part, 
Sever'd by fate, not choice, from their home ties, 
Beyond all other things the gifts of true love prize. 

She knew it well ! and still her sweet eyes pore 
With a lone exile's fondness on that link, 
That single link, on which all memory's lore, 
All the lov'd past is hung. The happy shrink 
From melancholy thought, but to the griev'd 
It has a charm of which they would not be bereav'd. 

* The Count de C 
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Oh, with what fulness did her heart converse 
With that dear relic ! as though it had speech, 
And in her mother's voice did still rehearse 
The tender tones that ne'er her ear can reach : 
Yet do they vibrate in the pliant folds 
Of that small fan, which all her treasure holds. 

Beautiful story ! written with the heart, 
Not with the hand alone, — for that is weak 
When only rule directs it ; no tears start 
Unless the natural voice of feeling speak, 
Op'ning with its sweet call, its magic sound, 
The paradise of thought, where love's own flowers abound. 
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LOVERS' VOWS. 



( Hv.) Mat I never see again 

Aught that my soul doteth on ; 
May the sun be dark for me 
As the bottom of the sea ; 
In the midst of joy may death 
Overtake me, stop my breath, — 
If I e*er forget the vow 
Often made, repeated now. 

( Srs.) May the story of my love 

Jeers and mocking laughter move : 
May the worst of griefs be on me, 
ColdneiB from the one who won me ; 
And my true affection be 
Scornfully thrown back to me,— 
If I from the truth depart 
Which I*ve promised to thy heart. 
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With these vows they parted, — ^he 
Far away to roam ; and she 
In her ancient home to stay. 
Dragging on the tedious day ; 
Longing for the rising sun, . 
Weary ere its course had run ; 
Living only for the love, 
Cherish'd even life ahove. 

One did never come again, 
One did Jong in hope remain ; 
But the truth came cold at last 
As the deadly winter's blast. 
Nipping hope, but leaving love, — 
Saddest pain the heart can prove. 
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THOU BLESSED ONE. 



Thou blessed one ! thou blessed one ! 

Thy meteor smile is gone ; 
Thy thrilling tone is hush' d— or flown 

To swell the angels* song. 

Thou art above in heaven, my love, 

And I am here below ; 
I sat upon thy grave, and strove 

To think if it were so. 

For I had seen thy charming mien 
The other day so bright, 
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I could not think that spot of green 
Did hide thee from my sight. 

And yet that grave is all we have 
Beneath the heav'ns of thee : 

Oh, that a heart so full of love 
Should in the cold earth he ^ 
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In the month of September, \B2i, the Coiiar ■team-padcet, then on her pUMge 
from eoiiie port ia Scotland, was ran down by the Atb, and rank. More than eighty 
perlabed; and amongst the nnmber were C^>tain Sutherland and hla wife, to 
he had been married bat a few daya before, after a long attachment. 



Text are gone ! they have sunk in the cold waves together ! 
Pond hearts,— all your day-dreams, your bright hopes are o*er : 
Never more shall her eye meet the eye of her lover, 
Or her ear drink the accent of truth, — ^never more ! 

No warning from heaven told the moment of danger, 
No wild winds howl'd round them, no mountain waves roU'd ; 
'Twas the stillness of midnight, the deep sleep of nature : 
One fond press, one last kiss, — and their sad tale was told. 



Down to the bottom they vanish'd together. 
While yet the soft buddings of joy were their own ; 
Ere the withering breathings of sorrow had blighted 
'The sweet spell which hope o*er existence had thrown. 

I 2 
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Better to die, thus enfolding whatever 

Life has of endearing — the all that we love, 

Than to live till the heart's dream of fondness is over. 

Till smiles cannot charm us, or tears cannot move. 

Sleep then, ye lovers ! nor ahsence, nor coldness 
Can divide ye in this your last dark hed of rest : 
Sleep undisturh'd, — ^till your hopes and your sorrows 
All brighten to joy in the home of the blest ! 
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THE UNREGARDED COUNSEL. 
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1 SAW a painted butterfly, — 'twas trying its new wings, 

It dipped into the cowslip-bell, and suck'd its honied springs ; 

And round, and round, and round it flew. 

Sipping each perfum'd drop of dew. 

I saw a bud unfold its leaves and woo the glowing sun, 
Who ardently its red lip kiss*d, and then away did run ; 

Leaving it there to droop and die, 

Uncherish'd by his golden eye. 

I saw a pretty maiden skip along the scented grass. 

Her little footsteps scarcely bent the flow'rs where she did pass ; 

And as she ran she tum'd to spy 

If some one after her did fly. 
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Quoth I, My pretty maiden, much I fain would tell to thee 
About that butterfly that sipp'd, and then away was he ; 

And how the gallant sun did court 

The infant bud in very sport. 

But on the little maiden ran, filling her lap with flow'rs. 

And round about the blossoms fell in fresh and perfom'd showers ; 

And while the wind among them stirred, 

She listened, as if steps she heard. 

I called to her, and would have told my story 'bout the sun : 
She gravely look'd into my &ce, nor waited till I'd done. 

But stooping to the fountain's brim, 

Scoop'd water firom its hollow rim. 

And still I call'd ; but she in jest sprinkled her glossy hair. 
And laugh'd while she her tresses wrung, and look'd so very fair. 

That I in pity could have wept. 

To think her guardian angel slept. 
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Is aught colder than the stone 
Where the beggar makes his moan ? 
Is aught colder than the grave 
Where our hopes and love we leave ? 
Yes, — Oman's heart, when faithless grown, 
Colder is than way-side stone : 
And the grave-slab placed above 
All that we did ever love, 
Has upon its marble face 
Memory's story writ with grace, 
Giving beauty, giving breath 
To the bloodless form of death. 
Coldest marble, hardest stone. 
May be deeply graven on ; 
But upon the altered breast 
Nothing of the past will rest. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 

WRITTSN UNBBR AN SN6RAVIN0 FROM THS PICTURE CALLED 

'' DIB CHRI8TNACHT,*' BT HESS. 
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The tale ran thus. 



That on the holy eve, as the stars rose, 

One, who had cast his net below the rocks 

And watch'd it as it sank, heard up in air 

A rushing sound, like to the sweep of wings 

Along the clouds ; and with it came soft strains 

And airs of ecstasy, as though the heavens 

Had overflowed with song. Upwards he looked. 

And saw 'twixt earth and sky three angels borne. 

As if by breath of heav*n, across the disk 

Of the full moon, who op'd her gradual clouds 

In seeming rev*rence to the blessed host 

That crossed her beam that hoiur. Elsewhere the night 

Was dark and mystic ; but the blessed one 
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Who led th' angelic van an infant held, 
Bright as the star of day ; emitting light 
From its most glorious hrow, and sending forth 
Promise of peace and joy below to earth. 

Love, strong in faith, and holiest innocence, 
nium'd the angeFs face whose lot it was 
To bear the precious load : but on the brow 
Of her who closely followed, sorrow seem'd 
To blur the light of glory. One there was 
Who clasp'd a cross, and o*er the downcast eyes. 
As if to shut out light, the hand was drawn. 
Showing that angels still, though loosed from earth. 
Are link'd to it by love. Nearer they came. 
And as their spreading pinions swept the hills. 
Sudden a gush of music fill*d the air. 
Thousands of heavenly voices sang '* All hail ! 
Peace unto earth, and unto all men good ! " 

Then did the one, whose eyes had been thus op'd. 
Turn to the earth, — ^but all had pass'd away : 
Darkness was on it, and above in heaven 
One star alone shone out. 
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TO THE SKY-LARK. 



Blsssihos on thee, little bird ! 
How thj song regales my ear; 
Other birds away are fled, 
But thy note is ever near. 
Thrilling upwards from the com. 
Fresh and bright as opening mom. 

Thou art neither green or blue, 
Yellow breasted, purple wing'd, 
Paradise or parrot plum'd. 
Or, like dove's throat, rainbow ring'd ; 
But how bright thy day-break voicing. 
Golden, liquid, clear, rejoicing ! 

There are other birds that peck 
Berries in the autumn wood ; 
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And when grapes bang on the vine 
With their pretty bills intrude, 
Paying back their little gain 
With a soft and silver strain. 

Bat thy note is not for earth. 
Neither bough or branch for thee ; 
Nothing lower than the sky 
Tempts thee, bird of mystery ; 
With thy bold ambitious wing, 
The dubious morning welcoming. 

Sweetest warbler of the air, 
What is in thy day-break story ? 
What the secret of thy tale 
Told to heaven in its glory, 
When, thy liquid gamuts counting. 
Or in sweet divisions mounting 

Upwards to the sunny eye 
Of the mom, thy song is lifted 
With free carol vauntingly ; 
Or, upon a light cloud drifted, 
In exulting spirals rising, 
Suddenly the air surprising ? 
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TO THS SKY-LARK. 



No, — thou wilt not tell it me : 
Keep it, then, and let it rest 
Secret with thy cronj sky, 
So, by thy sweet notes carest, 
Mine enamour'd ear may listen 
To thy song when dew-drops glisten. 
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THE GLORIOUS CREATURE. 



Thb glorious creature sat beneath a tree, 
Singing sweet melodies ; and up in air 
Wav'd the bright blossoms, mixing with her hair, 
So that like crowned queen she seem'd to be. 

Her sandals were of precious web, her zone 
All fashion'd round with flowers of purple hue; 
Her eyes were azure, like to heav'n*s own blue. 
And stars were in them that like morning shone. 

She sung as if her soul were in the skies ; 
Then paus'd and listen'd, and with upward look 
Seemed to solicit heav'n, — the gorgeous book 
Of sky and clouds was spread before her eyes. 
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And she did read its page of living gold. 
As if her destiny were written there ; 
And she could trace it by some knowledge rare, 
Such as in deserts taught the seers of old. 

Beauty so pure, and innocence so holy, 
Might from their halls of light call angels down, 
To circle her pure brow with heavenly crown, 
Or swell with harp her strain of melancholy. 

I took her to be Faith or Chastity, 
Or one of those bright stars that have their home 
Above in heav'n, — ^yet to the earth do come 
On the fair missions of humanity. 

^ But she is of this world ; and the rude dell, 

And sedgy pool of water clear and deep. 
And wave-girt forest, and the winds that sweep, 
Darkening the sea, are things she loves full well. 

And though the heav*ns be kindred to her soul. 
Yet in the quiet vale doth she abide; 
Her modest loveliness can nought deride 
Which nature doth in its &ir page unroll. 
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A.n<l thus she goes, onward *twixt earth and heav'n, 
A blessing and a wonder to the eyes 
Xhat follow her, — ^for many think there lies 
Power in her prayers to make their sins forgiven ! 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY THE YOUTHFUL GRACES 

OF AN OLD LADY. 



Thb dream is all over ! No longer I bear 
The often-told story of anguish and fear : 
My cheek has no freshness, my lip no perfume, 
But my fond silly heart is, alas ! in its bloom. 

Still, still the first feeling of fondness is there. 
And its earliest glory now makes its despair : 
Oh, why should the fresh spring of tenderness flow 
When the sun on its sur&ce has long ceas'd to glow. 

When summer withdraws its warm breath from the flow'r, 
Life, perfume, and loveliness die the same hour ; 
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But the heart may by passion's wild tempest be tost, 
When the jewel of beauty its lustre has lost. 

When all that has prompted the eloquent tongue, 

When the shape that was prais'd, and the eyes that were sung, 

Are passed by unheeded, or smil'd at in scorn, 

Oh, how sad that the heart should be still in its mom ! 
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Hb courted me when all I had of wealth and name was gone ; 
He said he dearly lov*d me for my blessed self alone : 
And now that honomv, wealth, and name have come to me again. 
They ask me to forsake him, and to choose midst prouder men. 

But it will not do, it will not do, — ^the roses on my cheek 
Already wear the livid hues that breaking hearts bespeak ; 
How can I crush the noble soul that boldly for me strove, 
Or fill with bitter tears those eyes that look'd on me with love, 

With love that none will feel for me, — the faded and the sad : 
Love keeps his vows and raptures for the radiant and the glad ; 
His sighs are breath'd for brilliant eyes which tears have never stained, 
But the bruis'd and broken spirit is slighted and disdained. 

Cannot we die together,— cannot one low grave hold 
The hearts that could not alter, that brook'd not to be sold? 
The long grass over it would wave, and the heavy rain would fall. 
But we should be above in heaven — ^beyond the reach of all ! 
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THE CHILD'S GRAVE/ 



Lay her low, lay her low on her last hed, 
Let not the hleak winds come near her : 
Pillow of cold earth be soft to her head, 
Birds of sweet song do not fear her. 

Sing to her, sing to her, she will not wake, 
Whistle or chirp will not move her; 
Hop on her grave at the morning's break. 
And chaunt your wild vespers above her. 

Violets, violets, blow on her bed. 
Clustering roses o'ershade it ; 
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Blossoms of spring your soft fragrancy shed, 
Let nothing that's noxious invade it. 

Glow-worm, glow-worm, light your hright star 
With sparks which from heav'n seem shaken ; 
Spirits of peace gather round from a&r, 
And watch till the lov*d one awaken ! 



1 
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OH, LAY ME IN THE STILLY VALE. 



Oh, lay me in the stilly vale where no birds sing. 
Where wearied Nature sinks to sleep on death's cold wing 
Where never from the hollow rocks do waters fall. 
Or human creatures wand'ring there each other call. 

And thus, with heav'n above my head, oh, let me lie ! 
While those who now are angels there go gleaming by, — 
Those who on earth were dear to me, and who still see 
Something to pity and to love— yes, ev*n in me. 



In their sweet gloiy bending down on me they look. 

And oft I've thought that from their lips soft accents broke : 

Oh, lay me in the stilly vale where earth is dumb. 

And other sounds than those from heav'n do never come! 
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AUTUMN IN B^ARN.* 



WRITTEN IN OCTOBKR. 



SwKKT birds, that in your pretty waasailings 
Would emulate the spring; — ^redbreast and thrush — 
The throstle of the vines-^which autumn calls 
To hop amidst the grapes, or fill the bush 
With merry chirpings ; thronging rooks, with note 
As sullen as the clouds, though sunmier woods 
Are not more summer when the sky is bright 
Than your rude cawing ; haws, like rubies strung 
On the bare thorn, and limpid brooks that rush 
Gurgling with fuller swell, while the still pool 
Gathers the russet covering of leaves 
That mats upon its surface ; yellow show'rs 
That fall fix>m the broad chestnut, smoother beech, 
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Or large catulpa, or red rustling oak. 

Swept onward by the hollow fitful breeze, 

The sighing breeze, that dies almost in coming, — 

I love you all ! sweet signs of the sweet month 

When skies are magical, and take-leave suns 

Have such a soft and sedentaiy charm, 

Staying all day with us from their veiUd rise 

Until their gentle setting, castmg down 

Tall shadows of the still and lofty trunk 

(Denuded of the leaves that hid its form) 

Upon the glist'ning slope, and shining there 

Through the diaphanous gauze that sparkling hangs 

Like veil of silver sleet before their rays, 

Yet lets the eye bathe in their sbften'd stream. 

The pretty violet lingers still within 
The hollow of the hedge, and daisies still 
Glisten like fairy favours on the grass ; 
While the scant honeysuckle, thin of leaves. 
Keeps here and there a blossom, — ^hoarded sweets 
By which no bee is bettered. 

Day by day 
The flow'r-bells close and die, — the dainty ones 
That live by summer sunshine ; and the round 
Expansive form of the October flow'r 
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Belov'd of minstrels,* or the glowing crest 
Of the proud dahlia, has its hour of praise : 
So have the tufted trihe compact and hright 
Of garden daisies, — autumn eyes that shine 
When summer ones are clos'd ; and brighter still 
The rose of foreign name, of lavish flower, 
Cupp'd like the nosegays which our grandams made 
With cunning fingers, choosing pretty shells 
Just like these blossoms,-— shells and flow'rs alike 
Of a soft red, empurpling as it shades 
Into the deeper core. The kine come down 
From the high pastures to the meadow'd sides 
Of the clear stream, cropping the tender grass 
Which the last scjrthe has left. The tired steer, 
Unyok'd and panting in the stubble, finds 
Sweet munching ; and the gun, heard afar off, 
Flutters the covey in the fallow field. 

Then comes the vintage, when the gathered grapes 
Are carried blithely home, and the press'd juice 
Within the vat ferments. Bad wine or good. 
It matters not, — the joy is all the same: 
The social, day runs ever gaily on. 
And merry ev'nings follow; when, within 

• The Marguerite. 
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The spacious barn, good neighbours — kindly ones, 
Meet gladsomely, helping with friendly aid 
To rub the golden maize ; while fluent tongues 
Pass the light jest, or send the story round. 

Delightful autumn ! to my loving ear 
Thy chirping birds are sweet as nightingales, 
Thy berries blossoms seem, and thy mild sun. 
Showing such sweet reluctance to depart. 
Looks like the herald of all loveliness. 
All poetry, all peace, rather than that 
Cloud-seeking king, who by-and-by will hide 
His glory in the thick infectious breast 
Of sullen cheerless winter. 

Gentle month ! 
I would detain thee long, if I but could ; 
Both for the soothing sake of thy sweet skies. 
And air, and vintage. sounds, and gathering in 
Of jolly harvest, and for the dear thoughts 
That in thy dreamy beauty find their home. 
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THE PEASANT-CHILD. 
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SiNO thy ballad, baby bright, 
Short thy momiog, long thy night ; 
Peasant-child with cuckoo throat, 
Joy is in thy pretty note. 

With a song began thy day, 
Youngest sister of the May : 
With a song thy day is ended. 
With a song thy dream is blended. 

Merry bird, thy infant cheek 
Vies with apple red and sleek; 
Nothing is so bright as thee, 
Flow'r, or air, or sky, or sea. 
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But thy morrow, — ^peasant-child ! 
Will it be by song beguil'd ? 
Will thy happy careless lay 
Help along the toiling day ? 

Wilt thou mock the nightingale, 
And outring its warbled tale, 
Reckless still, and blithe and wild? 
I could tell thee,— peasant-child ! 
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-—He dMcrlbcd the picture to me. It was a scene of ftvsh and miTl. 
sited nature, clothed In the unoontrouled vegetation of a world Just created. 
A stag had started fh>m the thicket : there was no other sign of life. 



The ground has never been trodden on, 
Nor the sweet air scented by man ; 

The virgin bud has in silence blown, 
And withered as it began. 

Never did eye on its beauty gaze, 

Or lip its honey-bell press ; 
Lonely it open'd and bloom*d in the rays 

Of the summer sun's caress. 



But the stag has pass'd o'er the day-break dew, 

The track of his foot is there ; 
It may be that since these flow'rs first grew, 

None other has come so near : 
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He bounds to the pool where the star-flow'n drink 

Their fill from its waters fair, 
And wonders, poor fool ! as he hangs o'er the brink, 

How the bright blue sky got there. 

Tis lovely, 'tis lone, 'tis a hallow'd place, 

Of nothing has time yet reft it ; 
The blessing of heav'n abides on its &ce, 

Still fresh as creation left it. 

Perhaps, though forgotten by man it seems, 

The planets of heav'n may love it ; 
And spirits who float on the evening beams, 

May fondly linger above it. 
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Thou art bright and pure, my dearest 
Thou art fair amongst the fairest : 

But that look of love 

Thou htot from above. 
Earth has nothing like it, dearest. 

There are other forms than thine, love, 
Which the world may call divine, love ; 

But a glimpse of heav'n 

To the sight is given, 
In that angel look of thine, love. 

And he who has fondly loved thee. 
Though fate may have far remov'd thee, 

Will never again 

His lost peace obtain. 
For grief that his love had not mov*d thee. 
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HsB life was made of love, 
Berries, and birds, and flow'rs at first ; 

And then the sky above, 
And clouds that golden musings nurst, 
But still with love. 

Had it been always so, 
She had been watching now the stream's 

Incessant flow, 
In lone communion with such dreams 

As angels know. 

Her gentle hand would still 
Have kindly proppM the o'erweigh*d stalk ; 

And the free thrill 
Of soaring sky-lark cheer'd her walk 

With sweet good-will. 
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But in the grove, 
(Berries, and birds, and stream forgot,) 

The sky above, 
And leaves once green that now are not. 
She rests who was so sweet of thought. 

Laid there by love ! 
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HE LEFT THE FIGHT. 
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He left the fight 
At the fall of night, 
When despair had chas'd away 
The phantoms of the day, 
And quench*d the star of his glory. 

He thought of the hour 
When his look was pow*r ; 
When earth trembled at his frown. 
And the sceptre and the crown 
Were the playthings of his glory. 

He should have died 
By the soldier^s side, 
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Who fought to shield the throne 
He had boldly made his own, 
And kept by the blaze of his glory. 

But a lone grave, 
Wash'd by the wave, 
Where foot may never tread, 
Nor anthem hail the dead. 
Is a tomb unmeet for his glory. 
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THE SOLDIER'S STAR. 



— Tftart was bat one itar In the heftfens when he eet out 
upon hii glorioua pilgrimage. 



Single Star that shin'st above, 
Hast thou tracked his path of glory ? 
Light of beauty, light of love, 
Hast thou marked his noble story? 
Is it not a page as bright 
As e'er caught thy living light ? 

Have thy pale beams shone upon 
One on prouder errand parted ? 
Or thy mother Moon e'er known 
Nobler knight, or truer hearted ? 
Hast thou mark'd the beaming eye, 
Pure and open as the sky ? 
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Many things are written there. 
Things of hold and gentle meaning : 
War and love, and thought and care, 
Scorn of wrong, and honour deeming 
All that grapples with the right 
Bom with man a heinous sight. 

All the splendour, all the joys 
Of the courtly capital. 
Ladies* smiles, amhition's toys. 
Pleasure, love, — ^he quits you all ; 
And though life he on the die, 
Tis a feather in his eye. 

Nothing does he deem of rare 
In his high and holy doing, 
'Tis hut risking life to share 
Freedom with the hrave— or ruin : 
'Tis but freely giving all 
That the galling chain should &11. 

Gird thy valiant flEither's sword. 
Gird it on thee, gallant spirit ! 
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Worthy thou to he its guard 
Who dost his soldier's heart inherit ; 
Once again a warrior's hand 
Shall the trusty steel command. 

Single Star that glow'st above, 
Pure as thou art is his story ; 
Light of beauty, light of love^ 
Be his guide, and lead to glory. 
May the hope that *s in his eye. 
Be an instinct from the sky ! 
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THE MAIDEN'S BLUSH. 



'Ti8 a lovely hue that reddens and glows 
In the hunting leaves of the op*ning rose ; 
But the maiden's hlush is yet sweeter far. 
When she first peeps out, like a glinun'ring star, 
On a world she has dreamt of, hut knows not yet. 

There's nothing on earth like that maiden hlush, 

'Tis the hloom of the soul, 'tis the heart's young flush ; 

It brightens, it fades, 'tis fled, it is here. 

Parleying still with the fluttering fear 

Of the world she has dreamt of, but knows not yet. 

blush of the heart! why fad'st thou so soon ; 
best blush of beauty ! how short is thy noon : 
Like the downy bloom of a delicate flow'r 
That's spoilt by the touch, thy sensitive pow'r 
Will die in the world thou know'st not yet. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 



rfkP>«l»JI»>«Wh#» 



It was a sweet and soothing strain, 
Oh, sing it to thy lute again! 
" She cannot hear thy fond request, 
The lute and voice are hoth at rest." 

My mountain girl ! and art thou gone? 
Spirit of love ! the sweetest tone 
That ever ravish'd mortal ear 
Was thine, — and thou art on thy hier ! 

I see thee now, with thy soft eyes 
Watching the cloud that southward flies ; 
It was a look pure, wild, and bright, 
With something of angelic light. 
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She had a song, — a mountain strain, 
I ne'er shall hear the notes again ; 
But life's full tide cannot efface 
Its simple, true, heart-touching grace. 

'Twas one that in her native wild 
Had charm'd her when a happy child ; 
And when she wak'd its thrilling tone, 
'Twas something like the heart's low moan 
For the lov'd land that was its own. 

But now my mountain girl is gone ! 
Spirit, and look, and voice are flown ; 
She was too pure for earth, — her eyes 
Seem'd to claim kindred with the skies. 

Perhaps the fix'd and heamy star 
She lov'd to gaze on from afar 
Is now her place of rest, — hut we 
Our life, our love, shall never see ! 
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GoLD-cup, and violet, and dappled bud 
Of blue convolvulus ; roses white and red, 
Anemonies — scentless, but rich and gay, 
And sober scabius, with the loving leaf 
Of ivy to subdue the ruddy glare 
Of flaunting peony and gilliflow'r ! 

'Tis but a common catalogue of sweets. 
But such as well becomes the sunny bank 
That bounds the cottage garden. A fair child 
Nurses their buds ; and when the sun is high. 
Shades them with boughs, gathered beneath the hedge 
Where the tann'd gipsy cooks her hasty meal, 
Surrounded by her brood of craving imps 
Who pick up sticks to help the lazy fire. 
And lend their breath to puff it into flame. 

Down in the copse below, where hazel nut, 
And the dwarf plum, and luscious blackberry 
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Invite the urchin's touch, stands a low hut, 

Lonely yet pleasant ; for a noisy rill 

Falls from the rock above it, and o'erflows 

A rustic fountain, tapestried with weeds, 

Whose glossy leaves shine through the shallow pool ; 

While busy rooks caw hoarsely 'midst the boughs 

Of the rough oak that spreads its arms above — 

Its wide paternal aims, stretching them out 

Over the small domain. 

The gentle child, 
Whose garden hangs upon the rocky ledge 
Wooing the sun, lives there ; and with her dwells 
A sister taller than herself, and fair 
As the first snow-drop. They a brother have, 
A comely youth, who thinks hard work a sport 
So he can earn enough to cheer their hearts 
With the thin shadow of those homely joys 
That waited once upon their infant years. 
With many rarer and more precious things. 

The neighbours look upon this youth with love, 
And though his years be green, with honour speak 
And grave approval of his honest aim 
And brotherly devotion. Heaven, they say. 
Will bless him for it ; and a cunning crone 
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Who knows their story, spells the book of stars; 
And when the moon is hooded, wanders out 
Groping about the fountain's mossy brim 
For certain herbs, in whose vein'd leaves sh^ reads 
The destiny of these three loving souls. 

If that her lore be true, — ^from the thick griefs 
That burrow'd in their mother's heavy heart, 
Will spring a harvest of ripe joy to them. 
And as the gossips list with credence firm 
To the wise woman's pleasant prophecy. 
Pull many a voice and heart breathes its Amen ! 
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THE REASONABLE LOVER. 



Look not on me, lady fiiir, 
Good cannot come of it; 
You have station high and rare, 
And heautj far above it. 

I have nothing but my heart, 
Let it beat in quiet ; 
Yours is an unerring dart, 
But prithee do not try it. 



For by trying you may have 
Life, and soul, and honour ; 
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Worthless things to thee, sweet love, 
But precious to the donor. 

If you look thus, lady fair, 
Love must needs awaken ; 
And for me too large a share, 
Unless it he partaken. 



I 
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Dig her grave, to the wave 

Close by. 
They who sleep in the deep 
Will be nigh. 

Storm-tost, all were lost — 

All her own ! 
When the bark in the dark 
Went down. 

On the shore, 'midst the roar 

She lay : 
While the waves o'er their graves 

Did play. 

And the dawn, when it shone, 

Found her there, 
Lost, alone, — all were gone 
From her ! 
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Never more from the shore 

Did she stray ; 
Day and night, dark or light, 

There she lay. 

■ 

But not long ; for the song 

Of her doom 
Soon did rise to the skies 

From her tomh. 

0*er the surge her sad dirge 

Was borne, 
And the bell tolVd her knell 

Till morn. 
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THE LONELY LADY. 



«»«»«»•*#«■ 



Thb time was autumn, and the night 
One, when the moon was shining bright. 
And com was on the ground, and heather. 
And maidens came its flowers to gather. 

It was a fair and pleasant scene, 
The moon look'd on with eye serene, 
And bending o'er the fountain clear. 
Left her pure silv'ry kisses there. 

The maidens were, in number three. 
Gentle, and young, and full of glee ; 
Fearless of either ghost or elf. 
And beauteous as the moon herself. 
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The air was soil, the flowers were sweet, 
The turf was marked by fairy feet 
As gossips saidy — but some would tell 
Stories that sounded not so well. 

Tales of a lonely lady who, 
When the clos'd buds were steep'd in dew, 
Beside the fountain oft would stand, 
And beckon with her pallid hand. 

Such things our maidens lov'd to hear ; 
And often, when the moon was clear, 
Would dance around the water's brim, 
Or, swallow like, the cold grass skim. 

It was upon an autumn night. 
When— as I've said, — ^the moon was bright, 
That, gath'ring 'midst the mountain dew 
Sweet flow'rs that in rude hollows grew. 

The gayest of the giddy three 

Hid sportively behind a tree. 

And while her playmates sought around, 

Laugh'd at their search ; but soon a sound 
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Silenc'd her mirth, — ^it was a knell ! 
She tam'd : the foimtam seemed to swell 
To larger size, and from its wave 
There rose a figure of the grave. 

Slowly it rose ; a sahle clond 
Involved it in its fun'ral shroud ; 
And when the heav'ns again were fair. 
It stood within the moon's cold glare. 

The &ce was pale, the arms were spread. 
It wore the garments of the dead ; 
And wild rue round the heavy hair 
Twin'd, as if life still lingered there. 

The maiden gaz'd, a chill like death 
Congeal'd the issues of her breath ; 
Her heart stood still, she strove to flee, — 
Her feet were rooted to the tree. 

It mov*d — ^but with no living step ; 
The scar*d deer fled, — ^with rapid leap 
The frighten*d fox the torrent clear'd. 
And all things living disappeared. 
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It stood the lonely tree beside, 
To shut her eyes the maiden tried ; 
The orb was fix'd, the stiflfen'd lid 
Refus'd to close, — ^it stood unhid ! 

The horrid hand the veil withdrew, 
And then the awful face she knew, — 
By legends knew the form it bore 
Was what the lonely lady wore. 



The night dragged on, the maidens wail'd 
Their dear companion, — ^nought avail'd ; 
Nor track nor mark of life they traced. 
Nor bush nor branch by foot displac*d. 

The moon wax'd pale, the night was past. 
The tardy morning gleam'd at last ; 
And with the daylight's earliest streak. 
The maidens rose the lost to seek 

In brake and copse, by fount and flood : 
When suddenly before them stood 

M 2 
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Her whom they sought for, wild and wan. 
As if the light of mind was gone. 

Her hair was moist with morning dew, 
She gaz'd like one who nothing knew 
Of those who frighted round her clung, 
While thus to the wild winds she sung : 

*' The morning air is blowing, 
The cock in the bam crowing. 

And shadows run 

Away from the sun, 
And ghosts to their graves are going. 

*' With flowers the fiends have bound her. 
In grave-clothes they have wound her, 
And firm and well 
They have bound their spell. 
Their deadly spell around her." 

The maid was mad, and years have gone. 
Yet still she sings that frantic song; 
And loudly laughs with horrid glee. 
When the moon rides in the blue sea. 
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Therb is a story in each human heart, 
Hidden, made holy, treasur'd for its sorrow ; 
Hope tells it first, hut soon her lights depart 
To dazzle others with their hright to-morrow. 

Then nothing 's left hut the dull yesterday, 
All the more dull for having erst heen gladness ; 
For who upon the once fair buds of May 
Can think with joy, amidst the winter sadness ! 

I would that in the heart, where never leaf 

Can blossom more, or ever bud awaken. 

The hidden root could, like the flow'r, be brief; 

But it lies deep, hy blast or blight unshaken. 

Spreading its fibres wide, although by light forsaken ! 
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Shb left me silently, 
When yellow leaves fell in cold rustling show'rs, 

And the moon sullenly 
Shone down upon the pale and djring flow'rs. 

She never came again ! 
And where she went I know not, — Heav'n alone 

Beheld her wandering ; 
I nothing know, — ^but that from me she's gone, — 

Perhaps to misery ! 
Oh ! my bright bird — my blessed one ! whose song 

Was like heav'n's harmony ; 
Why hast thou left me here, — so lone — so long ! 
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THE STRANGER. 



«<MIM»«*« 



Bt the deep spring, and in the silent wood, 
Where sedgy pools hetray th' unknowing foot ; 
In the lone desert where no sounds intrude, 
Except the voice of Heav'n when winds uproot 
The tott'ring tree, or, through its branches driv'n. 
Wail like th' accurst who cry to he forgiv'n, 

The lonely man did use to pass his day ; 
And when the howling h^v'n's uprooting blast 
Swept the fall'n leaves in whirling clouds away. 
He'd lie upon the ground, by thought o*ercast. 
Seeming to nothing know if sunshine gleam'd. 
Or the jagg'd lightning o'er his hot brow streamed. 
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Non^ ever knew the story of his woe. 
But it was deem'd a tale of other lands ; 
For when he saw the foreign palm-tree glow 
In the red ev'ning sun on these home strands. 
Lowly he knelt, and greeted it with love, 
As though H had been an angel from above. 

** Once more ! *' he said ; and then its branchless trunk 

Again infolding, kiss'd its glowing bark, 

And at its foot in trance ecstatic sunk. 

And caird it light, and said all else was dark : 

Then look'd at it with love, as if its green 

And leafy coronet deck*d heav'n's queen. 

He made a song upon its loveliness. 

And sang it in a voice so wild and low. 

That none the sounds could catch ; and then he'd bless 

Upon his knees, as if he there would grow. 

Its sunny rind and its imperial crest, 

That quicken'd thoughts of love in his lone breast. 

And once he built beneath its slender shade 
A baby hut, a plaything for a child, 
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With flow'rs and tiny twigs the shed he made ; 
And when 'twas done, he look*d at it and smil'd, 
And prais'd its foreign form and transient bloom, 
Calling it paradise,— and then a tomb. 



But chiUy winter blew, and then his tree 
Withered and died ; and something sterner came 
To take its place, and he no more could see 
The streaming coronet, or catch the beam 
Of heay'n*s light redd*ning on its simny brow, 
Which by the sweeping blast was now brought low. 

And then he seem'd the light of mom to fly ; 
And when the sun did high above him shine, 
Oft to the tangled forest he would hie. 
And burrow there until the day*s decline : 
And then 'midst ruin'd walls at night find room 
With the shy owl, meet company for gloom. 

But where he's gone I know not, — ^it may be 
Eastward to meet the sun, in that hot land 
Where palms once more his longing eyes may see. 
And huts like that he built on the lone strand ; 
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Perhaps he had liv'd there with one he lov*d, 
And joy'd to think of it, though far removed. 

For where the early buds of love have blown, 
Must ever be the home of the true heart ; 
And marble halls, with golden 'scutcheons strown 
Will never joy like that rude porch impart. 
Where we have sat, and seen the night go by, 
Watching each tender word, each half-imagin*d sigh ! 
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THE HUNTER'S SONG. 



«*XI««W«Pi«» 



RuDB and lonely are our mountains, 
But the hunter*B heart is here ; 
And the berries round our fountains 
Blush like those in garden fair. 
Hark ! through the distant glen, 

Over fern, over fen, 
Down from the wild boards den. 

Swells the loud horn ; 
Never did cheerier sound 
Waken the mom ! 

True the hunter's hut is lonely, 
But how bright his feggot bums ; 
And the maiden's mild and comely, 
Whose kind smile his smile returns. 
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Honey from the wild bee*8 hoard/ 
Deer*8 flesh in winter 8tor*d, 

Milk of goat supply his bqard 
While summer glows ; 

And when its fervour 's o*er 
To hunt he goes. 

Sound he sleeps on moss and heather, 
Like the wild deer in his lair, 
And with daylight springs to gather 
Scented buds, to deck the hair 
Of his young guileless love; 

Who, when his footsteps rove, 
Droops like a turtle-dove 

In her lone nest ; 
Till with blithe horn he comes 
Back to his rest. 



* I hsTc iome tdai of having Men tbte Une before j but if eo, can neither 
dleooirer nor remember where. 
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THE EXILE TO HIS WIFE. 
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Smo, sweet wife, and charm me, 
Till the moon is gone ; 

Nothing here shall harm thee. 
Though the spot be lone. 

Birds build their nests above. 

Flowers the cold turf love ; 

Should a spirit hover nigh. 

Exorcise it lovingly. 

Tell thy grievous story, 

It will purer grow, 
Listening to the glory 

Of a woman's woe. 
For glory 's in the faith 
That's corporate with breath ; 
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There are heroes who would shun, 
Gentle wife ! what thou hast done. 

Thou hadst none beside thee 
When the storm was nigh ; 
Thou hadst none to hide thee 

From the rover's eye. 
Tempests were heeded not. 
Battles were dreaded not ; 
Over land and over sea, 
All alone thou cam'st to me. 

Rest, beloved traveller, 

Near thy husband's heart : 
Neither wrath nor wrong shall e'er 

Force us more to part. 
Home we shall never see, 
But thou art home to me : 
Home, and hope, and memory, 
Joy and love, are all in thee! 
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I HAD a neighbour once, a gentle soul, 
Who day by day at her small window sat 
Working, and singing while she work'd, till night 
Sent her to light her thrifty candle, and 
To place her wicker chair beside its gleam, 
There to toil on ;^-or, if spare time allowed. 
To read good books by some kind person lent. 
She liv'd alone, and seldom did her speech 
Respond to other voice. Yet she was gay, 
And would sing sweetly about birds and flow*rs. 
And other country themes. She was not young 
Or &ir, but had been so, — and once was lov'd. 
And so did love again : and 'twas that thought, 
As she oft told me, that her mind did soothe 
Out of its grief. Another — she would say — 
Found beauty in me, comfort in my voice. 
Truth in my heart ; and that he did so cheers 
Me still. I was not bom to be unlov*d, 
As some are, — ^help them heav'n ! Now he is gone, 
And I shall go to meet him, with my heart 
Just as he left it, — ^loving none but him. 
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SPIRIT! ART THOU UPON THE CLOUD? 



«*«•«••»«• 
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Spirit! art thou upon the cloud 

That slowly sails along ? 

Or when the wind blows wild and loud, 

Do I hear thy plaintive song ? 
Tell me, my pretty little bird, who thy cold bosom warms; 
Say, is thy pillow softer now, than were thy mother's arms ? 

Sleep'st thou upon the rippling wave 

That floats o'er golden sand ? 

Or dwelFst thou in the coral cave 

Beneath the pebbly strand ? 
Or on the wild thyme's fragrant bed do thy soft limbs recline f 
Or dost thou lie, by zephyrs luU'd, where the pale moonbeams shine? 
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I cannot bear to think that thou 

Art in the noisome grave ; 

The cold earth on that lovely brow 

Where ringlets us'd to wave. 
My breath of spring ! my bud I my joy ! dost thou with angels live ? 
I think thou must, — and thus to think, is all that hope can give. 

My eyes will see thee in the star 

That gems the moon's high throne ; 

My ear will hear thee from afar 

In the night winds' gentle moan. 
All that is bright, and soft, and fair in nature's balmy hour, 
Will bring thee to thy mother's mind, my sweet, my lovely flow*r ! 

Thus shall I consolation seek 

For the. deep wound within; 

The sky, the clouds, the air will speak 

To a heart that 's withering. 
Peace may, perhaps, revisit then the soul by anguish riv*n, 
And the cnish*d spirit find its balm in hopes that rest in heav'n ! 
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THE MAIDEN'S BIER. 



#W^W*»^>*P 



On her bier 



The maiden lay ; and virgins o'er her corse 

Strew'd the cold flowers of spring, — ^primrose, and bell 

Of that faint thing that takes its wintry name 

From the bud-nipping snow. Once she did use 

With star-like daisies — such as grow beside 

The silent pool — ^to wreath her raven hair, 

And round her slender waist a cincture bind, 

Inwove with leaves of curious tracery; 

And then she look'd like the crown'd queen o* the skies, 

Attired for the chase. 

But now a shroud, 
Shapeless and white, envelopes her pale limbs 
Down to the marble feet ; and in her hand 
Some one has plac'd a blossom of that flower. 
Which they say springs in heaven, and falls on earth 
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Full grown. Unlike her in its fate, — for she 
Had budded here with us, and now is gone 
To ripen in the skies. 

Jubilate ! Jubilate ! 
From her bier the maiden springs ; 

Angels bear her, hover near her, 
Be her bed your golden wings. 

Jubilate! Jubilate! 
To thy heaven, bright spirit, soar ; 

Sorrow leaves thee, Joy receives thee. 
Spirit pure ! thy trial's o*er. 

Jubilate! Jubilate! 
Sin, thy chain no more can bind her ; 

Faith redeems her, Virtue claims her. 
Heaven's gates are clos'd behind her ! 
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Gentle creatures who together, 
Fondly gazing on each other, 
Always look on beauties new, 
What is Nature's book to you ? 

" A promise sweet of sunny hours, 
A song of birds, a breath of flowVs, 
A sky for ever blue." 

Lonely woman who hast travell'd, 
After time has all unravelFd, 
This same path of light and glee, 
What is Nature*s book to thee ? 

** A sad register of sorrow, 
Dirge of a day that has no morrow,— 
Such its blotted page to me." 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 



" There*! a gnat iirirll gone ! ** 



His knell has been tolPd and his dirge been chaunted, 
And silent he lies who was once so vaunted, 

In his lonely desert grave. 
Where are the legions that nish'd at his calling, 
The steel-clad battalions of aspect appalling, 

And the marshals true and brave ? 

And the shouts that rang — ^the trumpets that sounded, 
When the peaceful of earth shrank back astounded. 

Where are their echoes now ? 
And the sceptre and throne, and the iron crown. 
And the power that once sat in the kingly frown, 

And made lofty monarchs bow ? 
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And where is his bride, — proud Austria's daughter? 
Did she not follow the hero, who sought her 

In his bright and glorious hour ? 
And the hope of his daring but wild desire, 
His son,— ^lid he smile on his fate-stricken sire, 

When his day began to lour ? 

No ! on a desolate island he languished. 
Slowly the strong spark of life was extinguished, 

Few were the mourners near ; 
His legions are scattered, or sold to the foe, 
His marshals another allegiance know, 

And his laurel crown is sear. 

The purple is chang'd for the funeral shroud, 
The pageant, the triumph, the echoing crowd 

Have pass'd like an empty dream ; 
The Austrian bride reigns in far-distant halls, 
The child of his love is where nothing recalls 

His mighty father's name. 

Honour and love to the few that clung round him, 
Faithful till death in its fetters had bound him, 
Blissful and bright be their doom ! 
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Neither anthem, nor organ, nor dirge was heard, 
But the eye was filFd, and the soul was stirr'd, 
As they lower'd him to the tomh. 

Sages be silent ! that rock in the ocean, 
That grave in the desert awakes an emotion 

That humhles your feehler pow'r ; 
What a lesson to wild amhition is given 
In the throne overtum'd, and the sceptre riven, 

And the death-hed*8 lonely hour ! 
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In Pamia's halls she sits in mimic pomp, 

And calls herself a sov'reign ! — reigning princess 

Over a Lilliputian state, that takes 

Its orders from Vienna. She who was — 

(Oh, in that rvciSj how many hitter thoughts 

Are press*d together ! ) — she who was crown*d empress, 

And the chosen — the chosen and the lov*d 

Of that immortal man who walked abroad 

Mighty in glory, — some would say unreached 

In the capacity of evil deeds. 

The god of one, the demon of another. 

Ev'n be it so,— evil or good, or both, 
Worthy to cope with Caesar, — and to her 
Of honest heart. Yet when the tide of fate 
Had backward rush*d, and cast him out a wreck 
On the bleak shore of life, she coldly tum*d. 
Coldly or fearfully, and weakly claim'd 
Shelter for him who should have had a throne, — 
The offspring of Napoleon ! 
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All's now o'er ! 
The mighty father gone to his account, 
And the fair child rear'd up a gentleman, 
Fit for the common currency of life. 

And she who wore the diadem^^-does she 
E'er meditate upon that pleasant land, 
And its fair palaces and gorgeous court 
ThrongM with hright ladies and with valiant men, 
In beauty proud and powerful in arms, 
Where she was once the day-star — ^th' eminent light 
From which the lesser orbs stole radiance ? 
Alas, pale star ! the pall of night is on thee, 
And thy dim gleams seem like a mockery 
Of former brightness. The meteor 's quenched. 
In whose reflected blaze thou proudly shon*st. 
Sharing the ominous throne from which the fates 
Hurl'd him down headlong. 

The gay crowds are gone. 
The marshals and the ladies pass'd away. 
Like Banquo's royal line; — ^but, unlike that. 
Never to come again. The iron crown 
Is custodied by monks ; and she whose brow 
Wore the imperial fillet, vegetates 
Within her little realm, and broods, perhaps, 
Over the dream-like past. 
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THE CRESCENT MOON AND THE EVENING STAR. 



Crescent Moon ! how calm and fair, 
When the night winds silent are, 
On the bosom of the skv 
Like a silver dream you lie. 
Evening Star ! so large and clear, 
Shining when no other 's near, 
See the crescent Moon is nigh 
Wooing thee with lover's eye. 

Close together ye are set, 
As in sweet communion met : 
On the cloudless sky you shine, 
Crescent Moon of light divine ; 
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While the Evening Star beside 
Waits upon his beaming bride, 
Beaming, too, himself in glory, 
Full of heavenly thought and story. 

Crescent Moon and Evening Star, 
Soon ye will be distant far ; 
One will travel to the west, 
One will eastward seek its rest, 
But by slower steps, and never 
Changing form, but then — as ever, 
Large, and beautiful, and bright, 
Shining still with constant light : 

While the changeful Moon goes by, 
Looking down with widened eye; 
Dof&ng now her crescent pale. 
Double beauty to reveal ; 
Now enamour' d of the sea, 
Ruling it with magic sway ; 
Courting other stars and roaming. 
Never near the loved one coming. 

Evening Star ! though still and lone. 
Gentle things you shine upon ; 
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Hope's first wish, and love*s first vow, 
Dreams that in young fancies grow, 
Sharing with your mistress Moon, 
Even when present, half her throne : 
And when she her light has shed. 
Reigning hrightly in her stead. 

But again to you she'll steal. 
When she wears her sickle pale ; 
Half unveiled, half mystery, 
Shining on heaven's canopy. 
Hour of lone and holy musing ! 
Let me, in the rapt thought losing 
Hold of earth, to thee ascend, 
And with thine my essence hlend. 
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OLD THOUGHTS. 



I LOYs that pretty bubbling stream, though I know not where it glides, 
It may be by the castle walls where a noble lady bides ; 
Or it may be by the smoky hut where little joy is known, 
But where'er it goes I wish it well, for a reason of my own : 

For many reasons, I may say, beginning with the time 
When infant hopes and pleasures were in their sweet daisy prime, 
And when to paddle in thy wave, my pretty, bubbling stream ! 
Was such a gladsome thing to me, *twas like a fairy dream. 

A hawthorn bush upon thy brink its charming odour shed, 
I never smell the hawthorn now, but I think upon the dead : 
For some are dead who in that stream have gambolFd oft with me. 
And this is not a fairy dream, whatever the rest may be. 
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I built a bower that bank upon with twigs of hazel green. 
And garnished it with meadow-flowers stuck flauntinglj between ; 
For then all gay things pleas*d mj sight, for they were like mj mind. 
And that was gay as bird in May that whistles to the wind. 

That pretty stream ! I wish I knew where its fair waters glide, 
I never ask*d which way they went when sporting in its tide ; 
It may be by those terraced walls where flower has never blown. 
But where*er it goes I wish it well, for a reason of my own. 
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THE LOST ONE. 



I THOUGHT upon her as I sat beside 
The mnnmg river, which along did bear 
Weeds thick and foul upon its glitt'ring tide ; 
Then cast them on the shore as things unfit for wear. 

But the full fountain of the anguished heart 
Can never find an issue for its ills : 
For, mining deep, its weeds their fibres dart, 
And will not be dislodged but by the stroke that kills. 

Poor erring creature ! on whose youthful brow 
Beauty had once its crown imperial placed. 
How is it with thy smiles and magic now ? 
Viewless and voiceless all, and faded and disgraced ! 
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The shadow of a star without its glow, 
The memory of a light that*s quenched in gloom ; 
The lily that was fair, hut is not so, 
The rose that has outliv*d its fresh — its first perfume. 

The hitter weeds that tangle in thy hreast 
Not e'en the tide of time will hear away. 
For they have grown in guilt, have heen carest, 
Till they have tum'd to fangs, and now for aye they'll stay. 

Oh ! would tl^at from thy dim and dying light 
Another might he kindled, hy whose glow 
They, who are pois'd upon the giddy height 
Whence thou hast folVn, could see the depth helow ; 
That on the hrink they might their steps redeem, 
Changing for honoured years a short emhittered dream ! 
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SPIN ON, FAIR MAIDEN. 



Coant on me, liTlng or dead. 



*^ Spin on, fair maiden, while daylight is clear, 
He whom thou lov^st is a bold cavalier ; 
Oh ! be thy scarf of a golden thread wove, 
Bright be the web of thy life and thy love. 

''Spin on, lone maiden, beneath the green tree, 

The bird that sings near thee sweet neighbour shall be ; 

Sad is its carol, and yet to thy heart 

It is better than joy, all alone as thou art. 

^' Spin on, fond maiden, and may thy knight wear 
The scarf that was wove with a smile and a tear ; 
A tear for the absent, a smile for the thought 
That the heart is thy own, which so many have sought. 

o 
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" There are those who would huy it, if sweet words would do. 

But thou hast a knight who is constant and true ; 

Spin on, fair maiden, nor damsel nor dame 

Shall colour his plume with the dark hue of shame. 

'* You 've a hud in your bosom, a leaf in your hair, 
They are pluck'd from a bough that is blossoming near: 
Spin on, fiEiir maiden, and seek not to know 
tf for altar or grave-stone those sweet flowers grow.'* 

' Who is it that comes from the west with a speed 
That warns us of danger, that warns us of need ? ' 
'* Spin on, fair maiden, it is not thy love ; 
*Tis a knight with a vizor, and black plumes above.** 

' But who is that horseman ? and what would he have? 
Is it shelter, or succour, or friendship he'd crave ? 
He speaks without voice, light of eye he has none — * 
*^ Stop thy wheel, maiden, thy last thread is spun ! *' 



J 
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To see her was to love, 



So fair she was ; a bright exulting creature 
With sunny eyes, in whose unworldly light 
Shone many meanings, and all fair and good. 
A voice that seem'd like music just awaken'd 
By the soft breath of love ; a woman's look 
That nothing in it had but sweet and kind; 
And then a laugh ! with such a world of joy 
In its deep sound, that the heart leap'd to hear 
Its overflowings. 

In her face there shone 
A virgin glory, as if life were made 
For her young heart's enjoyment. Yet she shunn'd 
With crowds to mingle, — ^loving the first light 
Of mom to meet upon the mountain top ; 
Or, when noon came, to sit within her bower 
And watch the clouds, or scoop the tiny pool 
For thirsty bird to cool its craving beak, 
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Or sit at night and look upon the stars, 
Dreaming sweet music, till her gentle eyes 
Dropped tears, which nothing in them had of woe. 

Little she knew of life, — of its cares less, 

Nor thought of pomp ; hut lov'd in her own world 

Of sunny thought to rove, rather than look 

Abroad for joy. Many called her angel ; 

And yet there was a pleasant homeliness 

In her habitual ways and innocent speech, 

That suited well her years and country life. 

Of guilt she knew not, but her destiny 

Was to contend with ill, and to come out 

Pure from the trial, as the butterfly 

From the foul chrysalis. Love cheated her, 

And now her maiden soul sends its pure prayers 

In fervent aspirations up to heaven ! 
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Deep grief! deep grief! 

And no relief, 
Nothing the outward world can give ; 

The thought in heaven, 

The sad heart riven, 
Oh, what a pain it is to live ! 

Hush! gentle hreath. 

Come, friendiv death. 
Of this sad weight my spirit rid ; 

I wish no more 

When all is o'er. 
Than a lone grave un visited. 

I feel no fears, 

I ask no tears, 
Yet tears will fall upon my pillow ; 

But the world's trace 

Will soon efface 
The form that sleeps heneath the willow. 
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I SAW HER IN HER BEAUTY'S BLOOM. 



I SAW her in her beauty's bloom, when love's own light was on her. 
Her simplest word was life, was doom, — her smile was joy and honour. 

There never was so bright a thing, 

So like the bud, the blush of spring. 

I saw her in her mid career, the goddess of the hour. 

Perhaps still lovelier, still more dear, than in her daybreak power : 

Spirit of glory, goodness, grace. 

Fairest and first in beauty's race ! 

But ere her youthful garments had their flowery odour lost. 
Came the cold worm that gnaws the sad, and their gay splendour ciost; 

Eating into the thickest core. 
Till sweetness, gloss, and strength were o'er. 
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I saiv her then — by all forgot ! but quickest, first, by hiin 
(F&ir woman, *tis thy frequent lot !) whom she did truest deem ; 

And in her glorious beauty's room 

A half delirious gaze had come. 

Tlie world goes on, the banquet 's dress'd, the revellers are gay, 
Hut where*8 the lady of the feast ? why does she keep away ? 

The lady is alone, and sorrow 
Bids her sad night, and sadder morrow. 

Some twelve months more, and none will ask if e'er she'll come again ; 

Pleasure is at its daily task, and so, alas ! is pain : 

Forgotten by the first, before her 
Swells up the last, its waves close o'er her ! 
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THE CONVICT MOTHER. 



Bbiqht and blue the fair land shone. 
As if it were made of a sapphire stone ; 
And the lonely light of the breaking day 
Silently on the cold hills lay. 

One only ship did that land espy, 
As it sailed alone in the morning's eye ; 
And what did that vessel bear away ? 
A heart as lone as that shipless sea. 

It was an exile's ! Can more be said ? 
Better to be with the earthy dead 
Than to sail in a foreign ship, and see 
The home of our hearts like a pale dream flee. 
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But what was the home, and what was the land 
To the thought of the child on the lessening strand, 
The little child, that the exile never 
Shall press to her heart — the lost for ever ! 

*Twas all she had upon earth — that child, 
'Twas the only thing that upon her smiled, 
The only voice, untainted by shame. 
That dared to utter — in love — ^her name. 

And how she doated upon its face. 
How her sad heart leap'd at its infant grace. 
And seemed as if love of so pure ^ thing 
Had whitened it out of its deadly sin. 

For when, like one abandoned of Heaven, 
Her soul from its latest hold was driven. 
One trembling hope 'gainst despondency strove. 
For God in his mercy allowed her to love. 

No doubt the sins of that woman were great, 
But a fond strong heart in her bosom beat, — 
The heart of a mother ! for that alone 
Could do what that wretched one has done. 
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For though linked with others all stained and foul. 
She still conld have chaish*d that hannless soul ; 
Have loVd it, have kissed it, have watch*d it with caie. 
Oh ! fond and many the reasons were 

To take it with her, — but no— ^ot there ! 
Not with the victims of fierce despair ; 
Not with the guilty, not with the base. 
Herding in vice with the branded race : 

Its innocent beauty all spoiled to be 
By the blighting contact of nuseiy ; 
The holy heart to be torn and wrung, 
And its heavenly chords at once unstrung. 

Oh, no ! to think that her blessed child 
Should be to a felon's life consigned ; 
That its mother's shame should upon it lie, 
Strengthened her heart into bravery. 

And so she left it — ^her only one ! 
And all alone, and for aye, — she's gone 
Where she never will see that child again, 
Or learn its story from other men. 
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God help her ! down on her knees she prays. 
And words forgotten, of innocent days, 
Come to her heart — as if sent from heaven : 
Oh, for its love, be that heart forgiven ! 
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MARY GRiEME. 



Mary Graeme, why need we part, 
The stars are shining still ; 

1 see no daybreak in the skies, 
No red light on the hill. 

Thy father sleeps, O Mary Greeme ! 

Thy brother *s far away; 
There are no eyes our steps to watch, 

Let 's fly before 'tis day. 

I have a mother, (Mary said, 
And bitter was her moan,) 

Better for her that I were dead, 
Than with another gone. 
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Oh, think what would her waking be, 
When op'ning her fond eyes, 

Another near her bed should stand, 
Another hear her sighs. 

mother ! never will I bring 
Such sorrow on thy heart, 

From the sweet shelter of thy arms 
How could I bear to part ! 

For who would read the holy book, 
Or sing sweet hymns to thee, 

Or fondly smooth thy silken hair 
While sitting on thy knee ? 

1 was the baby of thy love. 
Thy first and dearest one; 

Willie, think what grief 'twould be 
To find that I was gone ! 

Yet Mary went with Willie Scott 

Over the briny sea ; 
And soon her tender mother lay 

Beneath the church-yard tree. 
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And many a Bummer sun went by, 
And many a winter came : 

But never word was heard again 
Of pretty Mary Graeme. 



Oh, where wert thou, poor Mary Graeme, 
When the cold snow was foiling ? 

Oh, where wert thou, poor Mary Gmme, 
When blast to blast was calling ? 

Oh, where should she be but beside 

Her gentle mother's grave; 
She had no Willie with her then. 

No one to love — or leave ! 

And there she sat beside the grave, 
And thought upon her shame ; 

And, praying hard for mercy, died 
Before the daylight came. 

And when the tardy daylight came 

Where her dear mother lay, 
Her youngest brother thither went 

His early prayers to say. 
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It was his custom from a child, 

But often as he*d been, 
The snow so heap'd upon that grave 

He never yet bad seen. 

Nearer he drew : a woman's arm 
From out the white drift came ; 

No wedding-ring was on the hand, 
It was poor Mary Graeme ! 
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THE CHARMED WELL. 



^m^m^m^mmm 



A MAIDEN sat beside a well, 
And shook the fresh leaves from her hair, 
And while in perfrun'd showers they fell, 
She tried to look in deep despair ; 
But still a lurking smile lay hid 
Beneath the fring'd and downcast lid. 

It was a charmed well, and she 

Was thinking of her absent love. 

Who bade her, when a certain tree 

Should bud, and she his truth would prove. 

To gather blossoms fresh and friir. 

And strew them in her golden hair, 
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And then with gentle swing to shake 
Those magic leaves upon the well ; 
And should their light impression make 
A rippling eddy as they fell, 
She then might as the dove he sure 
Her lover's faith did still endure. 

But, truth to say, her swain was old, 

And rather deaf, and somewhat sour ; 

And though he had a hoard of gold, 

Yet when she had a musing hour 

She sometimes thought — ^yet hlush'd to think, 

If things so light as leaves could sink. 

And so she shook the huds away, 
And gaz'd upon the placid well ; 
But not a ripple mark'd the play 
Of the light leaves, hut down they fell 
As if they had heen made of lead. 
Or moulded from a dunce's head. 

And it is said the maiden smil'd ; 
But that she called a gossip's tale ; 

p 
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And all such scandal she revil'd, 

And tried to sigh, and to look pale : 
But danced that night heneath a tree 
With one who could hoth hear and see. 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN. 



Ths soft spring rain that gently falls, 
As if to feed the little flower. 
Or deck the thorn with early green — 
Sweet green, that follows quick the shower, 

Is not more welcome to the earth 
Than its refreshing dew to me; 
I cannot speak the joy I feel 
When first the peeping huds I see. 

I cannot tell how my heart bounds. 
What pleasant thoughts come gathering there ; 
Or count the new-born hopes I feel, 
O gladsome Spring ! when thou art near. 
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And when I hear the linnet's song. 
And see it hop from tree to tree ; 
How do I love the little voice 
That chirps its joy so pleasantly. 

But when pale Autumn dimly gleams, 
It brings another thought to me; 
I do not muse on joys to come, 
But on the friends I ne'er shall see. 

And yet I love its pensive light 
Ev'n better than my April showers, 
For oh ! how dear the bright'ning hope 
That lies within its dying flowers : 

The steadftst hope that heav'nward tends, 
The bud wrapp'd in the withered rind. 
Whose summer garment mould'ring leaves 
The germ of future life behind. 
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THE HARMONIES OF NIGHT. 



What delicate sounds float on the air to-night! 



Like the sweet music which the mennaids make, 
Blowing through sea-shells, — so the story goes, 
Or the low harp of the unseen musician 
Who, when night- winds amongst the sedges play, 
Is heard within the hollow of a rock 
Where human foot ne'er enter'd. Lady &ir, 
Hast ever heard such music ? Is it not 
Like the wild harp of Arion, when astride 
Upon the dolphin's hack he woke such sounds 
As made the rough sea glassy ? Wood or dell 
Hold no such minstrels in their leafy haunts, 
£v*n though the nightingale's ecstatic hurst 
Breaks up their loneliness ; nor stirring com, 
Though the bright lark upon its spiky beard 
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May carol to the skies, e'er bends its head 
In measure to such minstrelsy. 

Again? 
How its strange melody becomes the night ! 
It is its music, — from the stars it Mis, 
Filling the earth with sweetness ; the low rocks 
Give back its murmur, which like perfume floats 
Upon the entranc'd sea. "This is the hour 
When, as some tell, angels descend to earth 
On holy messages : — let's talk no more. 
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THE BEREAVED. 



Whsrs are the glowing flowers that bound my head ? 
And the young sunny mom, — ^is that too dead ? 
And the exulting sky-lark's strain ? 
Does neither bloom, nor light, nor song remain ? 
Will happy spring-tide never come again ? 

I think I had a lover : when the leaf 

Was budding greenly, then the day was brief, 

And never counted — as 'tis now — by hours : 

The sky was full of stars, the earth of flowers, 

But now I see fresh graves where once were bowers. 

I know a green one : some one said that there 
He whom I love lies sleeping. The chill air 
Visits it roughly, — but amidst the leaves 
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There is no stone to tell how it bereaves 
One who is widowed bj it, yet still lives. 

His little baby, too, I ne'er shall see ; 

They say that both sleep soundly 'neath a tree : 

And yet it was but yesterday that I 

Held it within my arms, and heard it sigh 

As little children do, when fast asleep they lie. 

" Father which art in heaven ! " — ^but I've forgot 
The rest of that sweet pray'r ; yet is there not 
Something of enemies ? I have but one, 
And that is Death ! who leaves me here alone, 
Grieving to stay when all I love is gone ! 
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THE HEART'S DEW. 



Purs pearls that lie within the youthful hreast. 
Like early dew-drops in the flower's cold hell. 
Still and unhroken, till light winds spring up 
And shake sweet moisture down from their full vestal cup. 

Sometimes thou fallest upon thankless ground 
That drinks thy nectar, and then straight forgets 
The flower from which 'twas shook ; hut sometimes, too, 
A better fate thou hast, — ^thou fresh and fragrant dew ! 

A better &te, — ^when thy sweet moisture drops 
Upon the half-shut rose, that presently 
From a cold bud becomes a glowing flower, 
To sudden ripeness nurs'd by the all-quick'ning shower. 
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THERE WAS A SHADOW. 



#*»*»*•***■ 



Thsre was a shadow o'er her heart, that plaj'd 

But did not settle ; something not unlike 

The wav'ring darkness which a wanton fly 

Casts on the sunny leaf it hovers o'er, 

But does not rifle. When the fly is gone 

The leaf is hright again, — so was her heart. 

The buzzing world had cast its shadows on it ; 

But now she was once more amidst the woods 

Breathing heaven's fragrance, whispering to the stars, 

Kissing from off the dewy oxlip, or 

Cold violet, the liquid pearls that night 

Drops on them in sweet wastefulness. 

Poor heart — 
And weary one ! that in the midnight pomp 
Foimd worse than emptiness ; but once again 
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Back to its fields, its woods, its rapid brook, 
Its skyey bills, its wildeniess of beauty, 
Unbounded realms, all azure witb tbe ligbt 
Of beaven and bope, regains its own free wing, 
Tbrows back its sbadows, sings to its sweet self 
Like uncag'd bird, tbat felt as if its voice 
Could mount to beaven, and at tbe orient gate 
From wbicb tbe morning issues, pour its song. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 



Spobt thy short hour away, child of the sun ; 
Life of a sumiQer's day, thy revel run : 

When night is in the west. 

And king-cup hides its crest, 

And hirds are in their nest, 
Thy work is done. 

Bright wings bedropp'd with gold float on the air, 
All thy rich hues unfold, tints soft and rare : 

Hang on the opening rose, 

Sip where the red pink hlows, 

On the ripe peach repose ; 
Thou hast no care. 
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Thou mayst o*er sunbeams fly, or sleep in flowers. 
Dive where the dew-drops lie, hide thee from showers 

In the white lily's bell, 

Or in the tulip's cell : 

Thy life's a fairy spell^ 
All joy thy hours. 

Ohy that my heart could fly, light as thy wing ! 
That my fond wish could buy thy joyous spring ! 

Such a bright sunny dream, 

Closing with day's last beam. 

Life on its changeful stream 
Never will bring ! 
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THE GREY FLOWER. 



*< My motbcr hwl a naid caUMf-Jiot " Bart)u«,'*-J>at Amke } and this Aniee 
had once a miatreaa, a young and handsome lady, rich, and honoanddy manfedr bat 
for her there waa no peace, day or night. Her diieaie waa (they aaid) a troubled 
Gonadence j bat what ahe had done waa between herMlf and her great Jodgc; for of 
her lecret man knew nothing. A deep tragedy had been acted in her fludly, a deadly 
maider perpetrated ) but ahe waa then ter away In a distant land. He who by trial 
was proved to have committed the deed, suffered death for it } but Cnxn that hour dM 
lady smiled no more. I have told the story as I heard It from the Ups of one^ who 
had often kept shuddering watdi near the rhambw of the mysterious lady. 



Whsbb does it come from — ^that cold grey flower 
That grows by the rolling river ? 
It was planted there in an unknown hour, 
And none can tell by what spell or what power 
It sprang up where flower was never. 

It was seen on the day when a lady died, 
By eyes that were red with weeping ; 
And never before by that river^s side 
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Did flower of meadow or garden abide, 
Nor was blossom of spring seen peeping. 

The leaf is pale, and its dusky streak 
Like a wint'iy moonbeam gleaming ; 
It neither is scented, or bright, or sleek, 
But wan and cold as the lady*s cheek, 
And like her of sorrowful seeming. 

She was not forsaken, she had not forsook. 
And riches were hers, and honour ; 
But there was guilt in her startled look, 
Nor question, nor word, did her spirit brook, 
When the terrible fit was on her. 

She rose from her troubled bed at night. 
With her coal-black tresses streaming. 
Her large fix'd eyes had a ghastly light, 
Something unearthly and still^-though bright. 
Like a dim star in its waning. 

And her maidens shook when her step they heard 
Approach like a slow wind rushing ; 
The timid trembled, the boldest fear*d 
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The beck'ning hand, and the gaze that scared, 
And the voice in its hollow hushing. 

Thej stood like a firighten'd herd, and each 

Did fearfully cling to the other ; 

For they dreaded her silence, they dreaded her speech, 

And shrunk from her livid hand's terrible reach. 

And cluster'd and quak'd together. 

The heavy doors clapp'd as she rustled on, 

And she heard not their dismal creaking ; 

But paced through the chambers till darkness was gone. 

And the morning's first light found her wilder'd and lone. 

Like a sinner whose heart was breaking. 

It was broken at last, and shrieking she went 
To render her soul to its giver ; 
And the grey flower came all chilly and bent. 
Scentless, and &ded, and wither'd, and rent. 
By the side of the rolling river. 
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Farther on 



There is a grave where never flower blows : 

Ask not who rests beneath the humble sod, 

For none will care to answer thee ; his name 

Never has been pronounced since there he lay — 

He and his heavy sins — but by one tongue, 

And that but to itself. A woman still 

Bears it within th' unfailing memory 

Of a true heart, and with that hearths fond eye 

Reads it inscribed beneath the knotted grass 

Of the shunn'd grave. And there on bended knees, 

Ere the dawn opes th' inquiring eye of man, 

Prays daily : 'tis the only good she knows. 

Yet many tell her that to pray for one 
Who sinned so greatly, is but to offend 
Against God's will ; while others say that pray'r 
Made for the dead, is impious. Still her voice 
From that lone grave ascends at break of day 
Sky-wards, and with it mounts a trembling hope, 
The only one still living in her heart, 
Poor heart ! made desolate by him it prays for. 
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GENSENAH. 



!»»»«■«■«■ 



There was a Jewish family that liv'd by the cold waters. 
The mother's name was Naomi, and she had seven daughters ; 
And seven comely maids they were, no fiurer could be seen, 
But Gensenah, the youngest bom, seem'd an Egyptian queen. 

One could not tell what light it was that shone so in her eyes. 
But all when first they gazed on her felt pleasure and siuprise ; 
It was not quite the piercing look that Hebrew women wear, 
And yet it went into the heart, and staid for ever there. 

A Christian youth of noble mien this Gensenah did love, 
And many a tender word he used her maiden heart to move; 
And often did he wish that he, like Laban, could make known 
By fourteen years of servitude the honour of his own. 
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But Gensenahy though much she lov*d, his proffers would not hear. 
And never did she answer make hut hj a silent tear ; 
And to the upper chamber then with sorrowing steps she*d turn 
To look upon the setting sun, and say her prayers, and mourn. 

She thought upon the cedar tree, she thought upon the palm, 
She thought on old Jerusalem, once of her race the home ; 
And wished that she, like Hagar, was in Paran's wilderness 
Alone, where none but those in heaven could see her wretchedness. 

But still the Christian youth would press the wishes of his heart, 
And still the Jewish maiden wept, and pray'd him to depart; 
And when her virgin sisters woke their evening hymn of praise, 
Twas with a sound of heaviness that she the song did raise. 

And every day more mournfully her inward spirit strove. 
Her old belief was dear to her, — so was her Christian love. 
She could not be his bride in faith, nor at her altars he 
With holy truth upon his lip bend the devoted knee. 

"What shall I do! — what shall I do ! " she oft in grief would say, 
When alone by the cold waters she sat at break of day ; 
And never from her forefathers more mournful accents came. 
When captives by Euphrates' tide they told their tale of shame. 

Q 2 
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Beside the house there was a wood, and near it was a well 
Overgrown with melancholy trees, from which cold droppings fell 
That hlighted all heneath them : no sadder place was e*er, 
And never bird came near to it, and never flower grew there. 

'Twas on a stone beside that well that poor Gensenah lay 
At the solemn hour when morning breaks from the night away : 
And bitter thoughts were in her mind, and heavy was her sigh. 
And the lovely light no longer shone within her hollow eye. 

She look'd upon the sullen well, she look'd upon the trees, 

A gloomy light broke through the boughs, she heard a creeping breeze ; 

And on its cold and sluggish wings her sisters* voices came, 

As through the wood they sought for her and call'd upon her name. 

*' My gentle sisters, (then she said,) be happy when Fm gone. 
The God of Abraham bless you, — ^may ye be never lone 
Nor lost as your Grensenah. And thou, my mother dear. 
May honour on thy threshold be, and holy comfort near !** 

And as the voices closer drew she dropp'd upon her knee. 
And then, her dark eyes rais'd to heaven in bitter agony, 
Pray'd that she might forgiven be for her most grievous sin ; 
Then bending o*er the dim welFs side, sought a cold grave therein. 
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And there the Jewish maidens found their youngest sister*8 corse, 
And one and all helieved it was her heart's severe remorse 
For having loved a Christian youth that caus'd her fatal end. 
And many a day went hy ere Heaven to them did comfort send. 

But comfort would not come to him for whom Gensenah died, 

That Christian youth who would have made the Jewish girl his hride, 

So fondly did he love her ! and evermore did he 

Pray that she might«-her sins forgiven — in heaven an angel be. 

And very grey and old he grew while yet his years were few, 
His voice forgot its pleasantness, 'twas broken and untrue ; 
fiut still the sorrow of his heart did fresh and green remain, 
Twas all he had — that silent grief, that solitary pain ! 

Her mother call'd upon her child, her beautiful, her young ! 
Her sisters, like Judea's maids, sat on the ground and sung 
Their doleful lamentations ; but he beside her grave 
Did, night and day, unceasing pray that God her soul would save. 

And many a day thus passed away since Gensenah had died, 
And still — as years before— he sat her lonely grave beside ; 
When once upon a summer's eve, at twilight's mystic hour, 
Of some unknown and sudden change he seem'd to feel the power. 
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GENSENAH. 



There were no birds, there were no flowers, and yet the air se^n'd full 
Of uncombined melodies that made earth*s music dull ; 
And from the ground a fragrance rose that spread itself around. 
Yet could not breath inhale the scent, or ear arrest the sound. 

And while he listened musingly a gentle murmur grew, 

As if a hand put back the leaves to make a passage through ; 

When suddenly beside the grave he saw a woman kneel. 

And to her breast a cross she held, the Christian's bond and seal. 

She lifted it towards the sky, and pointed meekly there, 

Then press*d it to her bosom with a rapt adoring air ; 

And while the Christian man bent low before the blessed sign. 

He heard an angel's voice that said, *' Behold ! thy faith is mine." 

And all at once he saw the form Gensenah's aspect wear, 
It was again his beautiful, his mourned, his ever dear ; 
And light upon the forehead shone, and glory in the eyes, 
While slowly beck*ning him it rose, and mounted to the skies. 

The Christian man was comforted, and humbly bent the knee 
In thankfulness for her, and hope that pardoned be might be 
As she by God's good mercy was ; and thus in praise and prayer 
His soul exhal*d, — and sped to heav'n to meet Gensenah there. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER, 

WHO WAS KILLED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF AN ENGAGEMENT. 



He died ere the cry of the battle rose, 
Ere the stamp of renown was upon hhn : 
The warrior's crown was his childhood's dream, 
The praj'r of his manhood a soldier's fame, 
But the winding-sheet is on him ! 

High hopes and a throbbing heart were his, 
As he marched to the station of glory ; 
But a death-bed stained with that proud heart's gore, 
And a lonely grave on a foreign shore, 
Are all that is left of his story. 

Forgotten he lies ! unnoticed by fame, 
Pass'd o'er midst unhonour^d numbers. 
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The bleak thistle waves o'er his narrow bed. 
And wild weeds their baneful luxuriance spread 
On the grave where the soldier slumbers. 

Yet write not * forgotten,' — for over the wave, 
In his own lov*d isle of the ocean, 
There will tears be shed that can never be dried, 
Though smiles — ^false and joyless — may struggle to hide 
The breaking heart's bitter emotion. 

And sorrow will come at the silent hour 
O'er the hearts that so fondly loved him ; 
And a deepening shade o'er their grief will steal. 
To think the strong arm of fate should prevail 
Ere the battle's trial had prov'd him. 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 



The graves below — the graves below, 
And 'the stars above our head, 
And the cold winds rushing wild and low 
0*er the chambers of the dead, 

And the drizzling spray of the hurried showV 
That hangs on the blood-drench*d sod, 
And bathes the leaf of the small field-flower 
That springs where the hero trod. 

Fit well with the solemn field of fight 
Where the war-flag was unfurl'd. 
And the mighty strove from dawn till night 
For the mastery of the world. 
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But the trumpet*s clang, the martial cry. 
The hope of to-morrow's glory. 
Are nothing to those who sit and sigh 
0*er the bood-stain'd page of the story. 

For never did end the battle &ay 
But conquest was bought with sorrow ; 
Triumphs, and shouting, and honours to-day,- 
And the breaking heart to-morrow ! 
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FIRST REGRETS. 
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Ys soft and brimful clouds drop down in showers, 
There's a scorch'd heart that would your moisture drink ; 
Unclose your half-shut eyes, ye lazy flowers, 
I would your perfume smell, your beauty see 
Once more before I part^— from you unwillingly. 
Breathe freshly, my sweet wind, for well I know 
None other e'er on me so lovingly will blow. 

Softer may be the air, more bright the sky, 
Where I am going ; but to my vow'd heart 
Nothing can pay thy loss, or to my eye 
Seem half so kind, so beauteous, so caressing. 
For sweet home-love can make small good a blessing : 
And ye are all my friends ! for I have never 
Seen other heaven than that from which I now must sever. 
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My mother-home ! they tell me there 'b a spot 
To which compared thou art a dingy scene ; 
It may he so, hut still it matters not. 
What do I want of better ? Am not I 
As happy as the birds that round me fly ? 
Perhaps the ruddier flower^ the warmer beam. 
May not in love abide with my lone heart's dear dream. 

Oh ! what are skies, and flowers, and gentle winds, 
Freighted though they may be with lulling scents 
And ear-entrancing sounds, if the heart finds 
No comfort in them ! — no sweet sympathy^ 
To which its pulses throb respondingly ; 
Nothing to love in their fair emptiness. 
Nothing to sorrow for, yet still in sorrowing bless ! 
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SPRING FLOWERS, 



Pretty flowers that bud around, 
Making broid'ry of the ground, 
Peeping leaves that scarce appear 
Till the summer sun is near, 
Cowslip, primrose, mint, and thyme, 
Butter-cup with curious shine. 
Speckled leaves that three by three 
Cluster round the old oak tree. 
Silver daisy — ^fairy's flower. 
Carpet meet for lady's bower. 
Come, sweet promises of May, 
Gentle helps to shepherd's lay. 

Every little bird of spring 
Makes my heart within me sing. 
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As if life had just begun, 

Nothing wasted, nothing gone ; 

All before me bursting, blowing. 

Cold, nor blast, nor pale blight knowing ; 

Seeking sunbeams, finding them 

Wanning bud, and leaf, and stem ; 

Just as life was once with me, 

Just as 'twill with others be, 

Only that this heart of mine 

Finds again its spring in thine : 

Nothing chiird by years or care. 

May has still its flower-knot there. 
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THE FALSE ONE. 



Oh ! who could believe that her starry eyes 
That shine as if heaven's own light were in them, 
Should be but a wav'ring mind's disguise, 
Or that heartless scorn should lurk within them. 

Oh ! who could believe that her gentle voice, 
Sweet as the blackbird its mattins singing, 
When flowers just waking the eye rejoice, 
And with love's own music the earth is ringing, 



Should be false as the fabled mermaid's cry. 
Swept o'er the surge when she woos to ruin. 
shepherd ! believe not the sunny eye. 
Nor voice that's borrow'd for thy undoing. 
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Tears she can shed, like the gentle tokens 
Of heaven's fresh balm over rose-leaves flowing ; 
And words of love, when her lips she opens, 
Fall as if buds on those lips were blowing. 

She says that she prizes the lonely hills. 
The silent glen, and the hunter*s dwelling ; 
And gathers wild berries by gentle rills, 
And listens to tales of shepherds' telling : 

But ask of the youth by her look beguiled, 
Question the hearts for her falsehood breaking, 
And they will tell how she promis*d and smiled, 
Weeping and vowing, and then forsaking. 

Oh, there was one, — who adored as never. 
Since woman deceived or man believ'd her. 
Another had done : but, ah ! for ever 
Of that true heart has her scorn bereaved her. 

Sweetest herbs o'er his coffin she scatter'd, 
And water scoop'd from the bubbling rill ; 
And pray'r and dirge for his spirit utter'd, 
When the moon -rose over the quiet hill. 
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And while her tears were like rain-drops falling, 
As if all joy in her heart lay dead ; 
Those very tears were a heart enthralling, 
That wam'd hy her brighter smile had fled. 

Oh ! who could believe that those starry eyes 
That shine as if heaven's own light were in them, 
Should be but a wavering mind's disguise. 
Or that heartless scorn should lurk within them. 
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THE YOUNG MAN'S DREAM. 



A TOUNO man dreamt that he awake was Ijing 
Beside a stream that softly glided by, 

And pretty birds from bough to bough were flying. 
Whose wanton notes made sweetest melody. 

And thus he spoke— as to another talking, 
*^ Mistress of mine, upon the yellow mead, 

And in the woods where I have seen thee walking, 
And by the holy fountain's twilight shade 

I've sought thee late and early, but can never, 
As once I used, behold thee gleaming by : 

Sometimes I think thou mayst be gone for ever, 
Then quickly chase such thoughts reprovingly. 
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For thou hast not disdamed my humble suing, 

But in thj glorious beauty oft hast tum'd 
To list my plaint, while cold to others' wooing, 

And as in taider pride, their love you've scom'd." 

Thus spoke the young man to his fancied treasure 
By the brook side ; and on a branch beside him, 

A winged dream, a bird all gold and azure 
Sang mockingly, as if it would deride him. 

'^ My pretty youth, (it said, for in its singing 
There was sweet speech and gentle seeming words,) 

You must not think, because your ears are ringing 
With such sweet soimds as faithful love accords. 

That all 's pure gold that in your slumber glistens, 

Or that your Gloriana's courtly ear — 
However true your homage may be — listens ; 

Oh, think it not, good youth ! — 'twill cost you dear." 

The bird was sage, and did not counsel idly, 

Though there was something railing in its tone ; 

But the young lover differed from it widely, 

And stopping wilfully his ears — dreamt on. 

R 2 
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And then he thought fair ladies on him tended, 
And that his mistress pitied his fond pain ; 

But soon — I know not how — ^the bright dream ended. 
And nothing did— save the bird's croak — remain. 
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MARY. 



Thiers was a stream that gurgled by, 
There was a tree that grew quite o'er it ; 
There was a hollow hawthorn bush 
With many a wild flower spread before it. 

I gave this bush a name I loved, 
And there was one who dearly priz'd it, 
Who with its white buds decked her hair ; 
But she grew proud, and then despised it. 

Mary ! we have sheltered there, 

When thou wert in thy first sweet blowing, 

Together living, loving, blest, 

Nor care, nor ill, nor absence knowing. 
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None then had seen thy charming face, 
Its childish heauty stUl was on it ; 
Mine was the first and truest voice 
That woo*d thy youthful heart, and won it. 

But, Mary, thou 'rt a lady now, 
With jewels on thy white hrow shining ; 
Thou hast foigot the days when we. 
The hawthorn huds in garlands twining. 

Did sit within our hollow hush. 
Counting die rain-drops, flowers gathering, 
Buds hright and transient as our loves, 
One moment fresh, — another withering. 

We were two simple children then. 
Together nursed, together tended ; 
But, Mary, thou 'rt a lady now. 
And thy poor love's dream is ended ! 
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They have stained and bruised thy crest, thon sweet and lovely flower. 
They have rudely torn thy leaves in their bright and budding hour ; 
They have strow'd them on the winds that will chill their early bloom, 
And given their opaning beauty to a cold untimely doom. 

*Ti8 a cruel world that sends thee thus rudely to atone 
For thy heart's too trusting nature, deserted and alone ; 
There's more of Heaven's mercy in the mild indulgent tear, 
And the kind yet firm counsel that would save thee from despair. 

Thy soft and guileless bosom was nevet formed fat wrong, 
There is a light about thee such as wakes the poet's song : 
Thy look is of another world, 'tis like a ray froth heaven, 
Oh, such a creature ne'er to us was for destruction given ! 

Oh ! take her back before the stain, which nothing can e£&ce. 
Has stamped her gentle form with inefiable disgrace ; 
Oh ! think of woman's cruel lot when her fair fame is gone, 
Tis death ! or still worse misery, — 'tis life when hope is flown ! 
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THE UNWELCOME THOUGHT 
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'TwAS an unwelcome thought, that one that came 
Dimmiug the glory of a gracious dream, 
As tired fancy e'er reposed upon ; 

Blinding the eyes with darkness that had bent 

A little while before their chaste intent 

On things overlaid with beauty, — ^now all gone ! 

Why dost thou haunt me, undesired thought? 
Bringing thy sad foreknowledge, — ^lore unsought, 
That creeps into my starry paradise. 

My paradise with every hue inwrought, 

But darkened now by that unwelcome thought. 

Which for to chase I nothing can devise. 
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MY NATIVE FIELDS. 
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Mt native fields, where the small current glides, 
My native wood, where the free bird abides, 
My native home— oh, dearer far than all ! 
Where gentle voices on their brother call, 
And still a gentler and a dearer one 
Says to me in my dreams, *' I too am aU alone ! " 

When last I heard that voice 'twas fall of ev'n, 
When the day-birds were hush'd, and up in heaven 
The stars made music, which the shepherd hears 
Sometimes with wonder, oft — as I did then — with tears. 

And she had tears, too, 'neath her modest lids, 
Pure dew-drops such as early morning sheds ; 
Only the sun soon dries them up again, 
But in her eyes those tears do still undried remain. 
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My happy home ! my woods, my chiding stream ! 
How dear you were to. me I did not dream 
Till absence told me. But, sweet love ! for thee 
Thy presence taught me what thy loss would be, — 
An ever-gnawing death, protracted ling*ringly. 

For what is life when we no more can spell 
The gentle looks that gentler secrets tell ; 
Or what the fore8t*s evening minstrelsy, 
Or studied air of far-fetch'd melody, 
Compared with the low voice that says, "I love but thee.*' 

Others have homes, and care not there to live. 
Others are lov*d, and yet their true loves grieve 
By wilful absence, or ill faith ; while I 
From the earth's bound to the charm'd spot would fly, 
Asking no more than there with her to live and die ! 
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NIGHT MUSIC. 



How music becomes the summer night 
When the stars are shining above. 
And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 
Filling the sky with that tender light 
That seems to be made of love. 

And then if a sound from the still boat streams. 
Or a note from the forest tree, 
We listen, and think of our infant dreams, 
And wonder if that which so magical seems 
Can the witchcraft of moonshine be. 

The nightingale *s then like a wand'ring soul 

From a happier planet driven ; 

And the fisherman's song like a spirit's dole, 
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Or a requiem hallowed by angels who toll 
The silver bells of heaven. 

Oh ! music becomes the summer night 
When the stars are shining above. 
And the lady moon is gentle and bright, 
Filling the sky with that tender light 
That seems to be made of love. 
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ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL FOREIGN PLANT, 

(the namk of wniCH i rati poroottsn,) 
IN THE MARCH^ AUX FLBURS, AT PARIS. 
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In the deserts of Syria the palm has its home, 
And from far Cappadocia the tulip is come ; 
The rose is a gift — as we're told — from the East, 
And Ispahan's garden with lilacs are drest : 
But where wert thou cradled, thou beautiful flower ? 
No doubt in the shade of some goddess's bower. 

For never was any thing seen half so sweet. 

So lovely to look at, so fragrant to meet ; 

'Tis an odour that carries the fancy along 

To the gazelle and palm, and the bulbuls sweet song. 
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Yet here art thou blooming, sweet exile ! amidst 
Town Floras. — ^AU pure as a goddess thou sitt'st 
'Mongst thy coarser companions, who bud and who blow 
To freshen a bow-pot, or flare in a row. 

Bright beauty ! transplanted from happier climes. 
With one half of the glow of thy earlier times. 
Like a volume translated thy essence is gone, 
'Tis thy form, — ^but the beautiful spirit is flown. 

It is so with the heart : when removed from its home. 
How chilly it puts forth its buds and its bloom ; 
The faint stranger-sun can no blossom obtain. 
While it pines for the warmth it can ne*er feel again. 
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THE FORGOTTEN. 



I AM not what I used to be 
When buds were braided in my hair ; 
I have forgot to smile, and he 
Who used to call my beauty rare 
Is gone — ^where others are more fair. 

I have not now those reindeer feet 
That followed to the distant strand ; 
I*ve lost the smile he thought so sweet,- 
It vanish*d when he press'd the hand 
Of her, the lov*d of the fiur land ! 

For 'twas for him my smile was bright, 
'Twas at his praise my blushes came; 
And having now withdrawn his light. 
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TheyVe fled ! but my poor heart 's the same. 
It changed not with his changing flame. 



Twere best it had,»-and yet there dwells 

A charm ip my fond constancy 

I would not change for all the spells 

Of his wild spirit's revelry, 

E*en though they might oblivious be. 

For truth weeps in my silent tears, 
But falsehood chills his erring joys ; 
He cannot know how faith endears. 
But knows how cold mistrust anno vs. 
And how a doubt the heart destroys. 

And yet how sad that I should be 
Nothing to him who lov*d me so ! 
That he, the pulse of life to me, 
Should be the fountain of my woe ! 
faith ! I err'd to think that thou 
In the forsaken heart could sow 
The seedlings of another spring : 
Oh, what can the forgotten know 
But grief most withering ! 
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Abctubus, Orion, heaven-fed Pleiades ! 
By the hright torch of science man in vain 
Would scan your workmanship. In vain would he 
By human means reveal the springs that raised 
The chambers of the south, dissect the vast 
Machinery which he would make belong 
To heaven,— «11, all in vain ! While humbler eyes, 
Earthwards directed on the flowery ground, 
Spell out the progress of each little bud 
From life to death, firom death to life again ; 
Likening it to the course of our own days. 
And finding in the gentle study hope, 
And holy, mind-enlight'ning sympa^y, 
Bj which they feel and comprehend^at once 
The mystery of its growth. God teaches them 
By beauty and by love; and, learning thus 

s 
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To draw in knowledge from the un&iling earthy 
The secrets of the sky become miveiled, 
And with clear'd ejes they see how the fair stars 
Are hmig above in heaven, the chambers built. 
The winds directed, — not by chymic art. 
But by the word, or breath, or will of God ! 
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CARE LIES UPON MY HEART. 
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Cabb lies upon my heart in heaviness, 
Joy leaves me now for very weariness : 
Being unwelcomed, he from me has gone 
To those who golden days would pass with him alone. 

Fair hopes did once with my heart go along; 
'Twas like a star other bright stars among, 
But that the brightest; for no shade did e'er 
Dim its strange cloudlessness — ^wondrous, because so rare. 



Yet why should human heart be cold and still 
While Nature lives, and in her glorious will 
Foretastes of heaven does show us, telling where 
Joy shall again obtain the mastery over care ? 
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I ask not that my heart once more should be 
Like that bright star that shone so lovingly ; 
I would not give its faithless beauty room, 
E'en if again to me in brightness it should come. 

But, Nature ! in thy love be still with me : 
Oh, misery ! if I were dead to thee. 
Then — ^then indeed, thrice steep'd in heaviness. 
My tired heart would die for very weariness ! 
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THE BOY AND THE GIRL. 
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Grxat joy it was to the boy to see 
The singing bird perch'd up in the tree ;. 
But greater still to his sister fair 
To see it fly in the open air. 

For he would fain have made it his guest 
In a cage of wire, with green herbs drest; 
But she best lov'd to follow its song 
With eye and ear the lone woods among. 

And listen, when night grew heavy and dull, 
With a beating heart and an eyelid full ; 
While the desert spirits abroad did roam. 
And all but herself and her bird went home. 
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His home was high in the forest tree. 
But never to nestle or sleep went he 
Till night was ended; and when day came 
He hid himself, as it were, for shame 

T'have heen so rakish ; but eve afloat 
Back he came with his beautiful note. 
And sang to the stars, and sang to the sea, 
And sang to the little maid under the tree. 

Ten years after the boy had gone 

Gold to gain 'neath an Indian sun ; 

And the girl, — ah, she had of sorrow tasted ! 

Her lip was shrunk and her cheek was wasted. 

But still at night, when the pale star beam'd 
And the quiet sky through the branches gleam'd, 
The song of the bird to her eye did bring 
Many a tear that had peace within. 
And angel thoughts in her heart did gather 
Amaranth flowers that never can wither. 
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A FRAGMENT, 



He nodiing knew of that which men call life. 

Nothing of present joy ; but liv'd between 
The vague of hope and the identity 
Of memory. Past things to him were dear 
As summer to the birds ; he had read books 
Of magical beauty, and believed them true ; 
And grafting his dreams on them, look'd abroad 
Into the future with a moonbeam eye, 
That gave its own sweet colouring to all. 

Often in crowded halls he walked alone. 
Insensible to light, or sounds, or mirth. 
Thinking of that which might be, and had been. 
The might he was indefinite and bright 
As poet's visions, or the early flowers 
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That blow at the sun's bidding; but the past 
Had twilight shadows, and the sound of bells 
And the sweet song of forest-bird at eve 
Wrapt in its folds, — and those he Iov*d to ope. 
And dwell amidst their marvellous memories. 

His youth had been a strange and lonely one. 
Had held no fellowship with others* youth ; 
But scatter'd its young freshness on the wind 
To wander where it would, and gather sweets 
Chance offer*d. Oftentimes at eve he*d lie 
Beside the glassy stream, on whose clear face 
The bending tree its ancient branches laid. 
Making small eddies ; while the murmuring wind 
Told him sweet stories, and the evening sky. 
In its full golden glory, brighter ones, 
Dear and immortal as its heavenly light. 
Moving his luminous soul to higher thoughts 
And holier musings, — ^instincts of good, 
Sky-tinctur'd dreams, that made his answering heart 
Beat in his breast. Like the bright bird was he 
That sings within his gilded aviary. 
Loving the hand that feeds him ; loving, too. 
The fountain, the sweet herbs, the budding flowers 
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That make his prison gay, but stretching still 
His pliant throat beyond the netted wires, 
And his hope with it ; sending out his gaze 
Into the beautifiil blue of the wide heavens, 
While his wild wing oft flutters to be gone, 
Oft quivers as the joyous birds of air 
Sweep by on sounding wing, making him wish 
He too might leave his pretty golden cage. 
His airy perch, his fountain, herbs, and flowers, 
For the fuU, glorious freedom of the air. 

Thus passed his boyhood : but as years ran on, 
Care on his solitary spirit fell. 
And he no more did joy to hear the song 
Of merry lark, or see the flower-buds ope. 
Or spell the stars — ^listening with parted lips 
As if to catch their music. But when night. 
Wrapped in her sullen pall, came slowly on. 
Would hide him in the forest; and beneath 
The swaying branches of some olden tree 
Muse, all unheedful of the gathering storm ; 
Or on the craggy side of some bare cliff* 
Hang fearlessly, gazing on the wild sea, 
Watching each wave as it rose madly up. 
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Tncking the Mft-bird through th' illusive mist. 
Or fikUowing the wide circuit of its wing 
That whitened in the stoinu 

What did he seek. 
Or hope for, in those ^oom-engend'ring haunts? 
Was it to £eed with genial aliment 
The turmoil of his soulf or to appease 
Bj &lse excitement the heart's covedngs? 
The craving to which Nature long had answer'd. 
But human being — never ! 

Oh, the grief! 
For what is life if other heart ne'er tunes 
Its soft accords with thine. Oh, what is earth 
Even in its freshest garniture of beauty, 
Or what the bluest sky, the brightest sun. 
The pale love-beaming stars, the earliest flowen. 
If never we to other hearts can tell 
The joy they give us ? and, more bitter still. 
Must hide the world of passionate love that lies 
Within our breasts as we should do a crime, 
Because it is unshared. Poor wanderer ! 
He asked for that great gift— another heart 
To wear within his own ; but found it not. 
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What cotild he do with all the love that swelFd 
In his young hreast? Some would say — and wisely, 
Bestov it on mankind ; give it to those 
Who in their hard necessities demand 
A brother's sympathy. Alas ! for him 
All sympathy seem'd extinct on the earth ; 
He no one met that cared to seek the love 
He dar'd not offer : so he took it up, 
Holy and suffering as it was,— «to heaven. 
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Mt fair child ! my fair child ! com'st thou over the salt seas ? 
Is thy bark upon the ocean? does it sail before the breeze? 
Com^st thou to thy watching mother, who both weary is and griev'd 1 
For many winter days have pass'd since of thee she was bereav'd. 

My fair child ! my fidr child ! sail'st thou still towards the west? 
Will thy vessel never touch the land, thy form be never prest 
To thy mother's aching bosom ? Must another winter come, 
And find thee still an exile from thy long-forsaken home ? 

The storm roars, the storm roars, and the cruel billows break : 
Are those thy hollow groans I hear? is that thy dying shriek ? 
Oh, misery of miseries ! a mother*s heart alone 
Can feel such desolation, — 'tis a torture all its own. 
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Bnt the bright sun ! the bright sun ! is shming out once more, 
And hopes that kindle at its light my wand'ring thoughts restore ; 
There is mercy yet in heaven for the all-confiding heart, 
And my arms may still enfold thee, — ^never, never more to part. 

Lo ! a sail comes ! a sail comes ! it points towards the land ; 
It whitens in the swelling gale, it nears the neighboring strand : 
My fair child ! my fietir child ! I see thee spring to shore, 
I clasp thee to my heart, — oh, joy ! thou'st paid me o'er and o'er. 
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THOU ART GONE. 



Thou art gone ! and we shall never 

See thee more, 
Thou hast left thy home for ever. 
Parents, brothers, friends, and lover, 

Thee deplore. 

Dear one, sad will be thy morrow ! 

Who will now 
Wipe the dew of early sorrow 

From thy brow ? 

Thou art gone ! but we shall ever 
Hear thy voice : 
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Vain will be the heart's endeavour 
From its faithful folds to sever 
Its first choice. 

We shall never breathe thy sweet name 

But 'twill fall 
On the ear, till death's last long dream 

Closes all ! 
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From the first awfiil coming of tbe Cholera to the preeent moment, (1'**^ ^ 
the sky hea been almoat Invariably pure, with a splendid son, and a coio^ 
wind ftom the north-east, to wfaidi the increased malignity of the rtlifssf ^ 
rally attributed. The oniTeraal prayer Is for rain ; the onlTerMl hope Is io * 
of weather. (Fsris, 1882.) 



Oh, hide thyself, thou terrible sun ! 
And thou sky so blue and shining ; 

And thou dry north-east 

With thy peeling blast, 
The unstrung fibre mining. 

We're praying for the wild winter rain, 
Or the mists of autumn hoary; 

We're praying for all 

That can on us fall, 
Save the sunshine in its glory. 
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The children gaze on the glittering sky, 
And its hlue, hlue vault delights them ; 

But their fathers look 

On its treach'rous hook, 
And its cold clear azure frights them. 

Oh ! give us again the pelting rain. 
And the black funereal heaven : 

Oh ! cover us all 

With a sullen pall. 
And hide thee, thou glittering craven ! 
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I KNOW not that I e*er have felt 

As I have done to-day ; 
The woods seem mute, and slow the rill. 
The morning sky looks hlack and chill, 

And yet its hues are gay : 
And on a branch I see a thrush, 
And by its side the waters rush, 

Coord by the breath of May. 

Yet all to me does hearse-like seem. 

No song, no rush, no ray : 
I see dark mourners slowly winding, 
A solitary foot-path finding 

Out of man's garish way ; 
And sounds upon the air are lying, 
As if the downcast morn were dying 

Ere ripen*d into day. 
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Yesterday's sun was far less bright, 

Its world was far less fair ; 
And yet it was a lovely thing — 
I thought — to see the young flowers spring ; 

'Twas in my mind they were, 
And in my mind the woodlark's song, 
For 'twas a dreary day, — and long 

To other eye and ear. 



But thus it is, — and we ourselves 

Do make or mar the sight : 
'Tis not the thing we gaze upon 
That is itself the glow, the song, 

Or fills the sky with light ; 
It is the eye with which we look 
From out our hearts on Nature's book 
That makes it dark or bright. 



T 2 
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VIOLA. 



m»»»«90»*r 



This care-worn woman was the fairest child 
I ever look'd on ; full of pretty tricks 
And gentle meanings, never shy or sad, 
Yet with a sweet and hlushing modesty 
Which so provoked good-will, that all who saw 
Did leave a hlessing with her. With good words 
She grew up to more heauty, — beauty rare ; 
Yet with such natural love and sweetness mix*d, 
That envy never on its lustre breath'd. 
Her father traded to the Indian isles 
In a fair vessel, which himself had built 
For foreign voyages. Oft she went with him : 
And once on a green spot he landed her. 
With palms, and mangoes, and the flowery crafl 
Of nature covered. Near a brook she sat 
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Dipping her feet therein, while the ship lay 
At anchor in the cove ; and on her knee 
A httle boy of swarthy tint — ^but gay, 
With innocent endearments plac'd a leaf. 
Platted to form a basket, full of firuit, 
The island's produce. 

'Twas a day 
Like those we dream of when in sleep we lie 
And &ncy that, by lulling stream reclin'd 
In a fair vale, (such as in childish days 
We've dwelt upon with curious earnestness 
In pleasant books of old sea-stories full,) 
With spirits of the air and of the wave 
We sweet communion hold, forgetting earth 
And all material things. In such a vale, 
With such a heaven above her, — ^warm and still. 
And only seen through the embowering shade 
Of broad bananas, did the maiden muse 
On visionary themes, holy and pure 
As her own virgin heart. 

Murmuring low, 
As 'twere in liquid sounds unfram'd to words. 
Her voice stole softly upwards ; — ^now in prayer. 
And now as if in earnest converse join*d 
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With some one whose hush'd speech was too ethereal 

For ear entirely mortal. But while thus 

In her ideal and invisible world 

Entranced she lay, there suddenly arose 

Another murmur, breaking through the leaves 

With a fond ecstasy of rapturous sound, 

That seem'd let down from heaven on the wing'd air 

Like angels' whispers. From her seat she lean'd 

Forward to catch its music ; and while thus 

In sweet forgetfulness of fear she sought 

To draw in the unearthly melody, 

A youth, whom her rais'd fancy first believed 

Some fair enamoured spirit of the air. 

Before her stood ; and with such ravishing speech. 

And such truth-votiching, passion-beaming eyes 

Did win her ear — teaching her mortal love. 

That her pure heart did all at once believe, 

And with a childlike joy hugged the young hope 

That nestled in it. 'Twas so sweet to love, — 

So proud, so dear a thing to be beloved. 

That she would fain to her fond father tell 

How such fate had befallen her ; but the youth 

Dissuaded her with skilful show of fears. 

Which in het innocence she took for reason. 
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So all day long they did together sit 
Beneath the spicy boughs that hung about, 
Loading the air with fragrance. And at eve, 
When the light sound of oars betray'd the approach 
Of pinnace from the ship, parted with vows 
Too faithfully remembered ; for each day 
They met in that same spot, alone, unseen,— 
She with her new, her fond, her credulous heart. 
And he with one that had known many loves, 
And cheated all ! 

And thou, poor Viola, 
Wert cheated too ! — Oh ! 'twas a dismal day 
When on thy name thy grey-haired father call'd. 
And the still woods gave back the fruitless cry 
Of his torn heart, — ^that never more knew peace ! 
Thou wert not there ; thou didst not see his grief, 
Thou lost and wretched one ! But when afar 
From the high cliffs upon the distant sea 
Thy straining eyes look*d through their tears, and saw 
The vessel bearing from the lonely cove 
Where she too long had anchored, then thy cries 
Did beggar words, — there was no hope in them, 
Nothing but wild remorse and deadly woe ! 
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But he was near her, — and that treach'rous voice. 
The same that first Mrith its false eloquence 
Did win her virgiii heart, but dearer grown 
By having now so long the accents used 
Of fond, fiuniliar love, pour'd in her ear 
Its honied mischief, and with him she went 
To other shores, — poor wretch ! so fair, so youngs 
So delicately rear'd, — ^to live 'mongst those 
Who never heard of God ! — ^men without fear 
Of aught here or in heaven, — and women worse 
Ev'n than their vile corrupters. 

But such pain 
Was nothing to the deep incessant one 
That gnawM her soul, when first she leam'd that he 
Who was her dearest love, — ^her only one ! 
He whom her fanatic heart had fondly dress'd 
In godlike robes, was viler than the vile, — 
The ruffian captain of a lawless band 
Of fierce, hard-hearted pirates ; he the worst, 
Though boldest of the crew. In mien a seraph, 
And with an angel's voice, where clustered words 
Almost divine, but warp*d to evil uses. 
Which still did frustrate with unholy will 
Their beauteous meanings. Wretched Viola ! 
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To loathe what thou didst love, — ^to see a fiend 
Usurp the form which thou didst think an angeVs, — 
To know that for that foul and hlood-dyed man 
Thou hadst offended God — deceived thy father, 
Who had none else but thee — ^his idolized ! 
And sold thy virgin beauteous self to one 
Who stood lip-deep in crime ! 

In her despair, 
One, who had still a little spot unsoiled 
Within the deep corruption of her heart, 
Showed kindness to her, pitied-— even lov*d her. 
It was a fallen woman, lost to all 
But that one touch of mercy. Yet not lost, 
For who can say that e'en the steep*d in guilt. 
If they but keep one gentle link unbroke 
With humankind, may not by that small tie 
Draw themselves on through love to penitence, 
And as they have been merciful, find mercy ? 
Such as she was, with counsel and with aid 
She sent her forth ; first having taught her how 
To find her way back to the lonely cave 
From which she had been lured. Then with a tear. 
The first that had for many a day bedew'd 
Her hollow cheek, and a hard eager wring. 
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That had an outcast^s blessing in its grasp. 
Of the poor wanderer's hand, left her to seek 
The intensest perib of the wilds alone. 

But those were nothing to the frightful night ' 
Past in the very spot»amidst the palms 
Where she had first her base betrayer seen, 
And her fond &ther last. That was a night ! 
And what a morning followed ! when the dawn 
Broke with pale gleamings on the self-same sea, 
Where her sad eyes had mark*d her father's ship 
Bearing from shore. Despair was in her soul. 
Despair so deep, it might have guilt redeemed 
If punishment could do it. 

Now she's here, 
The palms, the sunny isles, the summer brook. 
Far, far away, — ^but ever in her mind 
Remembered dolefully. For what does conscience 
Ever forget? Nothing ! It has a light 
That searches well in mem'ry's secret cells. 
And rouses their drugg'd tenants. Day and night 
Beside her father's bed she keeps sad watch. 
Praying, and thinking how a broken heart 
May in its fragments live ; and thinking, too, 
That 'twas herself that rent its tender threads. 
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Sometimes he wanders, and of Indian isles 
Will talk with fond garrulity, while she 
Grows mad with listening ; or will hid her sing 
Gay songs about their beauty, which her tears 
Soon turn to saddest ones ; yet she sings on, 
For to soothe him is all the joy she has : 
Remorse and bitter shame have killed the rest. 



I 
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THE GERMAN GIRL.* 



*>»»#» «»»<i» 



Thbre is a tear upon thy cheek, 

My fair and gentle girl ; 
A perilous tear for those who seek 
The holy church in spirit meek, 
And would not saintly thoughts displace 
By looking on so sweet a face. 

Tis not a tear for soul in heaven. 

Or heart heneath the clod ; 
But for some one of earthly leaven, 
Some one, perhaps, hy ill fate driven 
To leave thee sorrowful and lone. 
Thinking of where he might he gone. 

Or it may be another thought. 
The bitterest of all ! 

* The lul^ect of a Picture exhibited in the BriUeh Gallery, 1837. 
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One far beyond its fellows fraught 
With sorrow deep, — ^by absence taught — 
The dread of change, the deadly fear 
That works within that silent tear. 

It trickles from a modest eye, 

And down a blushing cheek ; 
The spring that feeds it silently 
Does in a tender bosom lie, — 
And heavily, I fear, for there 
Are many secrets in that tear. 

Yet candour fresh and maidenly 

With thee a dweller seems ; 
And none will fancy ill of thee, 
Meek type of love and purity ! 
How could they ? For in thy fair youth 
Lives a sweet guarantee of truth : 

And in that tear a sweeter yet, 

'Tis from a faithful heart ; 
Not one in pucker'd eyelid set, 
Where squeezing scarce can moisture get, 

V 
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But one that folia from whelming care. 
And ifl iUelf B speechless prayer ! 

A blessing: on thee, gentle mtud, 

Wbate'er thy grief may be ! 
And may the peace (though now delayed) 
Thy spirit needs be quickly paid. 
And with no stint, but lovingly. 
Into thy true heart's treasury ! 



LINES 



ADAPTED TO VARIOUS MELODIES. 
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VsmriAii Bahcaroli.— {la Notb zk Bbla.) 



LtNA, my true love ! our white Bails blow from thee, 
But the heut of thy lover still turns to the shore ; 
Weave tb; nets and siDg sweetly, be blessings upon thee 
THl thy Toni returns to be absent no more, 
No more, 
To be absent no more ! 
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The bark of the fisher lies still on the ocean. 
He throws out his nets by the moon's loving light 
That breaks on the water with tremulous motion. 
As if it would bid each soft ripple good night. 

Good night. 
Each soft ripple good night ! 

When the half-dying daylight, a gentle gleam lending, 
Gilds the cliffs that encircle his own sheltered cove, 
He sees the blue smoke firom his cabin ascending, 
And his heart breathes its vesper, its vesper of love. 

Of love, 
Its vesper of love ! 

No more, oh, my lina ! the sad moments telling. 
Thy mariner far o'er the wide seas will rove ; 
We*ll cast our broad nets in the shade of our dwelling, 
And the speckled prize dress for the supper of love, 

Of love, 
For the supper of love ! 
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Air. — (the Swiss Boy.) 



GiVB me back, give me back tbe fresh momitain flower, 
That was wove in my bright golden hair ; 

Give me back, give me back that dear happy hour, 
When you said its wild blossoms were fair. 

But the bright leaves are shed, the sweet scent is fled, 

The wild deer is hous'd in the lonely shed. 

Where the hunter once rested awhile from the chase 
In the evening's gentle gleam. 

Give me back, give me back the light heart's young glow, 
And the blush of my fresh maiden cheek : 

Give me back the gay smile that the happy know, 
But which comes not from hearts that break. 

The flowers are gone by, the winter is nigh. 

The cold wind sweeps on with a hollow sigh ; 

Tis past with the sunshine, 'tis past with my peace, 
'Tis past with my heart's young dream ! 
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Irish Air. 



" I WISH thy pure waters, fair river, could chase 
Eveiy thought from my mind, from my heart every trace; 
Oh, then I would sit by thy cold grassy brink. 
And my fill of forgetfulness thankfully drink. 

I should then be as blithe as a bird or a bee. 
And the sweet summer season would still shine for me ; 
But the past ! oh, it darkens, it withers my day ; 
Fair water, I wish thou couldst bear it away ! *' 

Thus sang a poor maiden who lov*d, and was left 
Like a pale broken bud of its last prop bereft ; 
And I thought how the heart must be harrowed by pain. 
That had nothing within it — ^it cared to retain. 
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Waltz — Strauss. 



Lbt us come, sisters three, to the spot where the waters meet, 
Let U8 dance to the moon, while the waves gentle measures heat ; 

Let us dance down the ev'ning star, 

Let us dance until day from far 

Comes, enthron'd in his opal car, 
Brightly along. 

Let us come, let us come to the cave that no sunheam sees. 
Where the floor is with pearls set, and the roof of sea-trees : 

Let us hide where the dolphins play, 

Let us dance out of sight of day, 

Till at last comes the twilight ray. 
Mother of song. 
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Lady moon, lady moon, is your blue heaven lighted yet? 

Sister star, sister star, is your fSedth to the same heav'n plighted yet ? 

Do you shine on its gentle breast, 

By its beam are your dreams carest. 

Eye of lovers, star of rest, 
Much lov'd and long ? 

Let us dance, sisters three, let us dance out of sight and sound. 
Let us dance to our star in the lady moon's fairy round. 
Let us join hands, and ringlets make 
On the flowers where no echoes speak. 
Treading light lest the fauns should wake, — 
On, sisters, on ! 
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Irish Air. — (Ouna.) 



O vAiBxa than the day-break, when golden clouds are shining bright, 
O purer than the moonbeam, when cold buds drink its silver light ; 

Ah ! go not. 

You know not 
The snares that compass beauty round ; 

Why leave us, 

Why grieve us, 
Can other hearts more true be found ? 
I would not for the brightest ray 
That e*er round jewell'd beauty shone, 
To thy believing lover say 
That all his joy on earth was gone. 

Oh, think upon that pale star, before whose silver orb you vow*d 
That faithful as the pure flame was that which in your bosom glow*d: 
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The night flies, 

The day dies, 
But still the constant star is there; 

But false vows, 

Like rainbows, 
Have melted into joyless air. 
lady bright ! I would not take 
The sin that on thy heart will lie, 
Not for the roses on thy cheek. 
Or all that sparkles in thine eye ! 
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Venetian Barcarole. 



The stars their gentle eyelids ope, 

The moon is on the hill ; 
And clouds their dewy fragrance drop 

The honied huds to fill. 
Why do you tarry thus, my love ? 

You said the pensive star 
That rises o'er the silent grove, 

Should guide you from afar. 

I used to hail the joyous hreak 

Of morning's ruddy ray, 
When light, and life, and hope awake 

To gild another day. 



But now the evening star is mine, 

I love to see it near ; 
It does not like a sunbeam shine, 

But it will guide you here. 

Fair star, your gentle light is dim, 

It turns to dreary grey; 
The sun peeps o'er the mountain's brim. 

And yet you are away. 
Oh, why thus grieve a faithful heart? 

It can't be fidse— that tear ; 
But see ! the night and morning part, 

And yet you are not here ! . 
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Air— Alexis.* 



Chbatsd lover, why believe her ? 

Do not think her vows sincere ; 
She will grieve thee, and bereave thee, 

Leaving nothing but despair. 

Fair her smiles are, soft as day-star. 
And her maiden mien is mild ; 

She can blush, too, if a youth woo, 
Looking like a simple child. 

And, her sweet eyes to the blue skies 
Brightly raising, she can seem 

Pure and radiant as the pageant 
Of a lonely lover's dream. 

* Already pabliihed In The Go»iitf» W§tk, 

X 2 
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Nothing like her voice was ever 
Heard beneath the summer sky ; 

When in sweet notes that soft voice floats, 
Foolish lover, you should fly. 

Fond and &ithful, the ungrateful 

Will not give to thee a sigh ; 
Pledges slighted, fair hopes blighted, 

She will leave thee there to die ! 
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Air— (MS.) 



^i0^m^m0msm 



Whsrb are the lilies that blew in the morning i 
Where are the roses so painted and gay ? 
Where are the cowslips the wild hedge adorning ? 
Gone— with the cold wind of evening away ! 



Where are the small birds, whose song rang so cheerly 
From the green bushes at breaking of day ? 
Where are the voices my heart lov'd so dearly ? 
Gone — with the cold winds of evening away ! 

Oh, this is the blighting, the young heart benighting ; 
Oh, this is the. darkness that shadows my day ! 
flowVs of the morning, so fresh, so inviting, 
How hard of the cold wind to blow you away ! 
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Irish Air. 



Oh ! the name that I love is still fresh in my heart. 
Oh ! it thrills through my bosom, 'twill never depart! 
'Tis his name ! 'tis his name ! who is gone o'er the sea. 
And who first breath'd the soft words of fondness to me. 

Oh ! my heart is so heavy 'tis like for to break. 
And there's none who will hear when my sorrows I speak : 
He is gone! he is gone ! from the night I would flee, 
Yet daylight brings nothing but darkness to me. 

But he will not long tarry, again I shall see 
Those eyes so long look'd for still smiling on me : 
He will come ! he will come ! and the tears that I shed 
Will be only recall'd like a dream that has fled. 
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Air picked op in Italy.* — (name unknown.) 



«•**«««•«» 



Tell me, my pretty bird, where do you come from ? 
Who tied the azure thread round your bright neck? 
Is the green rose-bush your shelter, — ^your lov*d home. 
Or does your nest the red almond-tree deck ? 

Blue is your soft breast, 

Purple your bright crest, 
And your wide wings are all crimson and gold ; 

Soft from your full throat 

Gushes love's own note. 
And your dark eye is both wayward and bold. 

Tell me^ my mocking bird, where are you come from ? 
Where is the bower you once cheer'd with your song ? 
Is it for love, or for change that you thus roam. 
Gay bird and idle one, floating along ? 

* PubUibed, with the music. In Tke GomfTt Wtdc. 
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What scented island, 

Palm grove, or gold strand, 
Calls you its glory, its joy, its plum'd king ? 

Borne on a light leaf 

O'er rocks and o'er reef^ 
Whence comes the perfume shook out of thy wing ? 

Tell me, my roving hird, where do you come firom? 
Where's the fair lady who made you so fine? 
Is she not pining all silent and lonesome. 
While her gay heauty-hird fain would be mine t 

Gold threads and azure, 

Love without measure. 
All kinds of treasure were thine wouldst thou stay ; 

But too much petting 

Brings on forgetting. 
And this is the moral, my bird, of thy lay. 
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Air— (MS.) 



««l«l««itfW«* 



Mt hunter love ! my hunter love ! 

The moon is cold and still ; 
The sullen frost unchains the rill, — 

Return, my hunter love. 

Thy hearth is bright, why dost thou rove 
So far from home this dreary night ? 

Return while yet the stars are bright, 
Return, my hunter love. 

I look without, I look above, 
The raving wind blows loud ; 

There's lightning in the hollow cloud, 
Why art thou absent, love ? 
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My heart is sad, why dost thou rove ? 

I cannot sing a joyful song ; 
Oh, stay not long, oh, stay not long, 

Oh, hunt no more, my love ! 
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English Air. 
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come, my Maiy, come, the golden sun's awaking, 
From copse and dewy dell the hymn of morning 's breaking. 
Oh, fragrant as the bursting rose ! 

Oh, fresh as early day ! 
In vain the earth in beauty glows. 
If Mary be away. 

The merry village-bells ring out their gay good-morrow. 
The lark is in the air, the plough is in the furrow ; 
But you are silent still, your eye 

Is still in slumber sealed ; 
You'll blush to see the sun so high, 
And hear the matin pealed. 
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I*ve wove a glowing wreath of berries fresh and scented, 
And to the vale I*Te been for some more gaily painted ; 
For though you love the hardy flowers 

That midst the wild hills grow. 
Yet brighter those that bloom in bowers 
Where gentler lephyrs blow. 

Again the shepherd's horn its merry music 's making, 
For shame, my lady love, you lose the golden streaking ; 
The merle has sung its blithsome round. 

The stream runs glittering by, 
The deer across the thicket bound, 
And yet asleep you lie. 
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AlB — (GSNTIL HOUSSARD.) 



^m^m^m^m^m 



Farewsix, fond heart ! he is gone who adores thee, 
Flower of the forest, from thee far remov'd ; 

Take his last vow who so long has watch'd o*er thee. 
Loving as nothing on earth e^ver loved. 

Where is the hope I first caught from thy sweet eye, 
Where is the hour when you vow'd to he mine ; 

Grone ! with the rose-huds less fresh than thy beauty. 
The buds that were twined in those tresses of thine. 

Summer will hang her green boughs o'er the fountain. 
Autumn's wild heath on thy bosom will glow ; 

But where will he be who once sprang o'er the mountain, 
Free as the wild bird, and fleet as the roe. 
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Gone ! like the deer with the arrow within him, 
Stricken and sad, from the home of his youth ; 

Gone— where the wide world no pleasure can bring him. 
Where life hangs alone on the hope of thy truth. 
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Irish — ^Air.* 



" Oh, where were you all day, 

My own pretty boy ? 
Oh, where were you all day, 
My comfort and joy? 
Fishing and fowling, mother: make my bed soon, 
Fve a pain in my heart, and I fain would lie down." 

But your bride she is waiting, 

My own pretty boy ; 
She is clad for the meeting. 
My comfort and joy ; 
In her new wedding raiment, all fresh to behold. 
And a heart in her bosom that's better than gold. 

• The ftnt vene bdoofi to an old ballad, of which I ooold nerer find any mora ; 
the air, iHthont bdng of remarkable beanty, la loft and charaderiatlc : I do not know Its 
Iriah name. 
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•* Oh, mother ! my bride-bed 

A coffin shall be ; 
She will look for the dead 
Who is waiting for me. 
Throw away those red roses, those beauties of May, 
It is not well, mother, for shrouds to look gay." 

Why talk ye of dying, 
My own pretty boy ? 
Why on the ground lying. 
My comfort and joy ? 
Is it sorrow that's coming to darken my door? 
Is it death that would make me a widow once more? 

'* Oh, say no more, mother, 

But dress me my bed ; 
I wish I'd a brother 
To be in my stead ; 
But the bride that is waiting with flow'rs in her breast. 
Will take care of thee, mother, — ^now leave me to rest** 
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Air. — (Etna.)* 



Have you seen her near the fountain, 

With the hlue flow'rs in her hair ? 
Have you met her on the wild heath. 

With her hright and day-hreak air i 
She's the mistress of my dreamings, 

The one for whom I've strove ; 
I would not give her coldness 

For all other ladies' love. 

But she cares not for the sorrow 

That cheats me of my rest, 
And her hlessed heart's rich treasure 
Is for another guest ; 

* The charming air to which the abore words have been adapted, was noted down 
by a lady from the tinging of the muletcen who accompanied her up Mount Etna. 
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Another guest will lodge there 
Who loves her not like me, 

And the grief that wrings my hosom 
Will never witnessed he. 

Oh, tell her that the hlossoms 

That deck her waving hair, 
To me seem flowers of Eden 

Such as wing*d angels wear; 
And beg of her a little leaf 

That she has breathed upon, 
That I may wear it next the heart 

That never lov'd but one. 

But the love that's in her sweet eye 

Is not, alas ! for me; 
And the pity that's beside it 

I cannot bear to see. 
I better liked the proud look 

That tum'd away from me ; 
For pity only teUs the wretch 

That love can never be ! 
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Air— (MS.) 



Gently flows the quiet river 
. Like the voice of love ; 

Lamps of heaven, that bum for ever, 
Mildly shine above. 

Whither is the vessel bound. 

Without sail and without sound ? 
*' To the silent cove it glides, 
Where abides my love." 

Is she fair for whom it 's waiting ? 

Is she very fair ? 
Love, its idol over-rating, 

Makes the cheap seem rare. 
Y 3 
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** Ask if nature's rose is bright 
When it woos the breaking light ; 
Ask, — ^but no ! even roses fade 
Near thy blush, my love ! " 

'* Could you see those blushes waking 

Like the new-bom air. 
And those eyes in silence speaking, 

As if words were there ; 
You would not vain questions ask, 
Putting love's belief to task, 
And your yielding heart might find 
Far too fair my love." 
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Air. — (Rossini.) 



Hbr sighs were heart-rending, her tears never ending, 
As she talk'd of the hopes, of the joys she had known ; 
Joys that came without wooing, and staid without sijung, 
But now they are vanish'd, — ah ! where are they gone? 

O woman ! in beauty caress'd and belov'd ; 

woman ! in sorrow forsaken, reprov'd ; 
days that came smiling, invitmg, beguiling. 
Where are you flown to— ah, where are you gone ? 

Her couch was the wild weed, her garland the green reed. 
And she calFd the rude hillock her castle and throne : 
She ran with the fleet hind, she sang to the night wind, 
*' Days of my happiness — where are you gone? 

When cherish'd and blooming, all said I was fair ; 

Now blighted, consuming, none think of my care." 
And as her soul flitted she wildly repeated, 
*' Days of my happmess — where are you gone ? " 
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Walw— (MS.) 



Ths nxws lilii8h*d» tlie winds were still. 
She softly sst down near to me ; 
And while the moonbesms kiss'd the stream. 
She sang the song so dear to me. 

But now the stream nms daik and cold. 
There's neither moon nor floweis for me; 
I call on her whose voice was love, 
And still they sadly answer me, — 

*^ She cannot come ! she cannot come ! 
She sle^ where none har slumbers see; 
The glass above, the earth beneath. 
The leafless thorn her canopy.*' 

And is she gone, the g^tle one. 
Who sang that song so plaintively? 



Another would its accents try 
Vith cold and studied minBtrelBy. 

But no ! — that voice, that gentle voice, 
Alone the heart's deep springs could move ; 
Tis silent now, — ^be hush'd, thou strain, 
Sleep in the gnve of her I love. 

There's nothing left on earth so dear; 
It was an angel's voice to me ; 
Oh, may I never hear that song. 
Its softest notes were death to me ! 



WRITTEN IN ITALY. 



CoifB to me, breeze of morn, 

Over the aea ; 

And bring along the fUher's song. 

The Bong of day-break glee, — 

The hearty song that, care repressing, 

Returns to daily toil as to a blessing. 

Come to me, breeze of ev'n. 
And with thee bring 
The svelling hymn of twilight dim, 
To which the atai» are answering : 
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Softly its sound lies on the air, 
A rosary of hope, and every note a pray*r. 

Come to me, hreese of night ; 
With mystic thought. 
And many a dream where angels gleam, 

Thy shad'wy wings are firaught ; 
The odours of the sea they carry, 
Salt perfumes that sweet hopes together marry. 

From the far-distant shore 
The night-wind hlows 
Full many a sigh of sympathy ; 

And man J a tender message glows 
In the warm breeze, the wave caressing ; 
Fair breeze ! these fairer messages expressing. 
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Nightingale ! true bird of Italy,* 

Thy voice is in the vineyard, in the grove. 

Alternating its notes of woe and glee — 

The rapture and the anguish of its love. 

In long-protracted swells of melody. 

How much thy song becomes the ev'ning sky, 

The southern pine, the lone and palmy shore. 

The starry midnight when still shadows lie 

Dark on the earth, that throwing out its store, 

Loads the rich air with compound fragrancy. 

From which its breath does one sweet essence draw. 

Bird of the lonely song! mysterious voice 

That only sings for heav'n ! what unknown law. 

Or old remember'd grief, makes the dim night thy choice ? 

Pisa. 



* Tbe nightingale la the common tenant of the woods In Italy, and I haye often 
heard It* chanmlng tong at e? ening In lonely places^ where there wae scarcely a branch 
to perch upon. 

Z 
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WRITTEN AT SORRENTO. 



a0mrm»mr* 



— DcTBDt vout Mt SoRcnte, li dcmcarolt la loenr de Tuae^ quad H Tint cb pfiffh 
demaoder i^ oette obacnre amle nn aaile oontre Fli^iutloe daa pilncea : ict kmpn 
douleun aTolent pfoqae <gar< sa ralaon, U ne lot ratait que la coimttoiranrf de* AoW 
difinca. Urates lei Imagea de la tern 4t^ent tronbi<ee Cobdiot. 



Onb in a palmer's weed, — sun-stain'd and sad, 

A lone wayfaring man, with the deep mark 
Of sorrow on his brow ; and now and then 
A wild quick flash lighting with rapid fire 
The hollow eye, yet not with healthy light. 
But with the glare of a disorder'd mind 
Driven from its lofty grapplings by the scorn 
And tyranny of man,— one deeply grieved 
And angered with the world, tum'd his slow steps. 
Just as the sun went down, towards the fair shore 
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Of beautiful Sorrento. Golden lights 

Gleam*d on the sea, and touch'd with burnished hues 

Each jutting cape and every classic swell 

Of that enchanting coast ; while painted domes 

Shone gaily, and the purpling tints of eve 

Made visions of the dim aerial isles. 

Nothing he deemed of all this gorgeous sight ; 
■ But turning tow'rds the pale and wasted moon, 
Seem*d in its melancholy light to trace 
The something his sad spirit languished for. 
Was it the princess of his heart he sought 
In those high starry regions ? or did he 
In the veiled changeful planet see the false 
And coz*ning aspect of that treacherous man. 
Who lorded it by right of power and throne 
Over the great in soul ?«-*-for this pilgrim 
Had liv'd in courts, been fostered by the smiles 
Of princes, and the lady of his love 
Was a right royal beauty, who had smiled 

ft 

His high ambitious heart into the hope. 
The madd'ning hope, of a returned passion. 

And he, — the lonely man, had sung of wars 
In holy Palestine, where the fierce Turk 
Had fought the fight of death with the proud knight 

z 2 
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THE LAMENT OF THE SOUTHERN EXILE. 



«piMM»«pai» 



The sky that shines above me is not my own bright sky ; 
The air that breathes around me is not my perfum'd air ; 
The very weeds I tread upon are foreign to my eye. 
And the faintly-tinted flowers have an aspect strange and rare. 

The orange groves that dip into the blue and tideless sea. 
Where swells soft Baia's magic coast, or sweeps Sorrento's strand, 
The broad light of the southern sun that pours its golden ray 
From skies all pure and cloudless on a gay and fairy land, 

I shall never see again ! The mom will rise as bright, 
But other eyes shall hail it on the exile's native shore : 
Mountains that reach to heaven ! ye are hidden from my sight ; 
And ye blue and sparkling waves,-^I shall never see you more ! 
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Ye songs that breathe of paradise ! how can I bear to hear 
Your long-drawn notes of melody pour'd in a stranger's tone ? 
It strikes upon the sick'ning heart, it starts the burning tear, 
It stirs within me the sad thought of all that was my own. 

Now nothing's mine ! nor home, nor friends, nor country, nor a grave 

In that beloved land for which I fondly hoped to die; ' 

It was a proud and glorious aim that native land to save. 

But *tis pass*d away ! Oh, that with hope had pass'd my life's last sigh ! 

Naples. 
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BOCCACCIO'S MAIDENS. 



How many were there sitting on the g;ra88 
Like living flow'rets ? I*ve forgotten it, 
But there they were, — some as the lily fair, 
Others still more indebted to the rose, 
The sweet red rose, that on the maiden brown 
Of their soft cheeks glow*d like a summer ray 
Caught by a sunset cloud. Fair hair had one, 
Another dark ; another the deep jet 
That does so well become the southern brow. 
And ardent eye beneath it. One with pearls 
Twisted her golden threads ; another pulPd 
The streak'd carnation from its jointed stalk, 
And made divisions in her waving hair, 
Placing the spicy-scented flower within 
The graceful opening. 
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Garland-like they sat ; 
And on a bank a little rais'd above, 
A story-teller told tale after tale 
In his pure Tuscan tongue, with supple wit 
Adorning simple themes, — sometimes too free 
For gentle lady's ear ; and then the fan 
Of peacock's feather, set in precious wood 
Figur*d with gold, was spread before the face, 
Perchance to hide a blush, perchance a smile 
Or waggish dimple. Pity 'tis that he. 
Who with such sweet and simple grace could tell 
The pretty story of the widow's scorn 
And of her lover's truth, bringing out tears 
For the poor falcon, better worth than her 
Whose food he made ; or in sweet basil sow 
A tale of grief, for loving eyes to read 
Through moisture, — should pervert his ready wit 
To purposes unseemly. Dear Boccaccio ! 
(For children call thee so, whose hair have stood 
On end to hear the hunted lady's woes 
Told by the winter fire ; or heavy lids 
Been rubb'd to smarting, while an aged voice 
Has doled out in low tones the piteous tale 
Of that sweet lady and most duteous wife, 
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The patient, &ir Griselda,) — ^whj didst thou 

Listen to that bold ladj of thy love. 

Fair woman and king's daughter though she was, 

Clouding the purer purport of thy brain 

With gross devices, unbecoming wit. 

To please her coarser taste, when thou couldst spin 

Such delicate threads, and with thy various voice 

Play with the heart and fancy? 

Florence, 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 



«M»«MW«» 



'* SoMiTHiiiO there might be in it — ^but not much 
It was a boyish fancy." So he said ; 
And when a friend questioned, his cunning ear 
Lightly replied, — ^** I «aw her at Verona : 
She was most fair, and I a simple boy. 
But little came of it,— <^r less than little, 
And now she is forgotten. Fairer ones 
Have had their day in turn." 

Not so the maid ; 
She was to him an item in th' account 
He held with love ; but he to her, — the all ! 
For woman's heart is &ith's fast-locking shrine, 
And she who truly loves, cares not what gifts 
Be heap'd upon it; peace, and joy, and hope. 
E'en life itself! — but that she values not, ^ 

When all that made it dear to her is gone. 
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But man ! this one at least was changeable 
As the vague winds, and false as the light hope 
That promises but pays not. 

Time dragged on : 
The canzonet was silent, the young laugh 
Had sunk into the heart and tum'd to grief. 
And the sad eye oft quarrelled with the smile 
Which courtesy would force upon the lip. 
Here at Verona, as the sun went down 
And others to the festive meeting thronged, 
She in her garden— sweet with various scents 
Of the redundant South, would slowly pace 
Along the trellis*d walk ; straining her eyes 
Towards the unobvious point, beyond whose shade 
She fancied Venice lay, — for he was there. 
And with him all her world — ^her absent world ! 

— Oh, volume of despair ! oh, mighty woe 

« 

Shut in a little space ! what newer grief 
Can the heart touch, which in its inmost folds 
Feels the sharp pang of absence ? — ^bitter word, 
That in its narrow compass holds a host 
Of desolating things ! 

But to my tale : 
I think it was in the soft month of June, 
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The noon day fervours o'er, and the still air 
Breathing the musky odours of the South, 
When every herb has its peculiar scent, 
And the sure chemistry of nature blends 
All into one intense and ravishing sweet, 
That, turning from the gardens of the Guisti, 
A sudden shower, such as preludes increase 
Of summer heat, dropped from the sultry clouds 
In heavy moisture. Seeking how to 'scape, 
An airy colonnade, trellised with vines 
And gay with heliotrope and the bright red 
Of the full-blown pomegranate, caught my view ; 
A silver jess'mine curtained the light porch. 
And in its shade sat — what I deem'd to be — 
A youthful female, for her face was hid 
In her mezzaro. But her pliant robe. 
Taking the gentle curvings of a shape 
Ethereal as a seraph's, and her hair 
Glossy and long, and hanging to her waist 
In uncrimp'd ringlets, such as nature gives 
And only to the young, — were to me marks 
Of the first spring of life. 

A little sister — 
So she did seem — ^hung on her, and would fain 

A A 
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Have forced her to the dance ; which, held within 
In the gay marhle hall, midst orange trees 
And the overwhelming scent of tuherose 
Mix'd with the softer olea, seemed to call 
All the light hearts and agile feet together. 
But she did gently check her urgent suit. 
While one, who seemed her mother, sadly said 
** She never dances now," — and look'd on her 
With that faint, grieving smile, to which a tear 
Is joy's exuherance. 

The pouting child 
Would have at least a kiss, — and then the one 
Of whom she hegged it, raising her white veil, 
Piess'd her pale lips against the ruddy cheek 
Of her who stood on tip-toe for the dance, 
But would not go without the fond embrace 
Her gentle sister gave. And thus it was 
I saw the innocent face, so soon to be 
Enveloped in its shroud, — and yet so fair, 
So beautiful, so childish, yet so sad ! 
With death's false lustre in the hollow eye, 
And that unnatural bloom that cheats the heart, 
Though it formms the tomb. 

From that first hour 
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I never saw her more. The wild rose blooms 

Above her grave ; and the rich amaranth. 

With other scentless and undying things, 

Are daily scattered on the obscure turf 

By her young sister's hand. Her mother tried 

Herself the tender ritual to perform, 

But never yet could she approach that grave. 

And he— the author of the wrong, and cause 
Of that most deadly consummation, — ^how 
Did he support the news ? Most gallantly, 
Just as he would have done the sudden pinch 
Of a tight shoe. A little twinge at first, 
And then he threw it off, and whispered love 
To one who answered gravely ; — ^little thinking 
How things may look like jewels, yet in truth 
Be but the scaly coating of a serpent. 

Verona, 



A a2 
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THE ISCHIOT GIRL. 



•vwiMivwfwr 



I WONDSR what her song was of? 
It seem'd like something in the sky ; 
A sound that, like a lovely thought, 
Came to the heart, and there did lie 
As if it were its home, — ^to die 
Or live therein, as fancy wrought. 

A peasant girl it was who sang 

Her skylark song, that in its gladness 

Was oft confounded mournfully 

With sweet strange thrills of human sadness. 

Like the deep thought that crosses madness, 

Taming its groundless ecstasy. 

It might he that the Ischiot girl 
A lover had upon the sea ; 
And the lone rapture of her song 
A maiden's innocent prayer might he, 
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Pure lady of the star ! to thee. 
To guide his far-off bark along. 

For all in light upon the rock 

Like a fair upright flower she stood, 

The tender vine-leaves round lier playing 

Sweet shade below, beyond the flood 

Gazing as if it did her good 

To think of where its waves were straying. 

And then her voice did upwards swell, 
As if it sought the heaven above : 
I listened breathlessly and long, 
Tiying to catch the words of love ; 
And all entranced I vainly strove, 
Still baffled by her foreign tongue. 

And wondering what her song was of, 
I look'd again into her face : 
A beauteous one it was, and there 
Was something of an angel* s peace. 
The freedom of a bird, — ^the grace 
Of childish fearlessness, that ne*er 
Had been by earthly love taught care. 

Isehia, 
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Will the time come when you shall have forgot 

The days we*ve pass'd together, 

Watching the sunny heam 

By fount or gliding stream 
With genial hearts, like summer's glowing weather ? 

Will the time come when far away from us. 

Midst other shades reposing, 

On fairer scenes you'll dwell, 

Forgetting in their spell 
These happy hills, our happy group enclosing ? 

Oh, no ! far off on our old haunts youll think, 

And wish the strangers nearer ; 

And the far-distant hower 

Will charm a thoughtful hour, 
Ev'n amidst friends and. scenes — ah, how much dearer ! 
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I will believe that oft, when evening falls 

As it does now in sweetness, 

In the bright clouds you'll trace 

Our mountains' twilight grace. 
Recalling time gone by with too much fleetness. 

And from the breezy heights in dreams you'll look 

Upon the leafy valley, 

Watching the lights of eve, 

Radiant but fugitive. 
Yet loving still on the small stream to dally. 

And oft in thought we'll roam with thee, dear friends, 

Where we have been together, 

By the lone mountain's side, 

Where the sweet waters glide. 
With genial hearts like summer's glowing weather. 

Bagni di Lveca. 
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OUR DAY AT BAHGA. 



'TwAs past the blush of mom,— yet not too much, 
For there were clouds that still cros8*d the bright sun, 
Soft'ning its radiance ; the young air was fresh, 
And the green fields seemed steep'd in dewy light. 

By the lone valleys and the silent brooks — 
For brooks are silent now — that foam and swell 
Into rude rivers when the winter floods 
Augment their streams, our pilgrim course we took. 
Skirting the Serchio, in whose gentle wave. 
Rapid, and pure, and green, casting his line 
A solitary fisher stood, unmov*d 
By passing objects, — sooth'd perhaps to hear 
The shepherd-boy who, in the woody pass 
Where the old bridge bans its grey picture up. 
Piped through a reed, as loit'ringly he lay 
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Amidst his browsing flock. Another rode 
Sideways upon his mule, and fearful shunn'd 
The swift baroccio ; — while fair women passed, 
Poising their laden baskets gracefully, 
And kindly bidding us a blithe *' good day." 
Thus on we went, our kind companion still 
Cheering the way ; but missing much the friends 
On whom we most had counted. Oft our thoughts 
Tum'd with regret to them ; but on we went 
By Ghivizzano's towers, that airily 
Sit on their own green hill, (still looking proud 
As when the Ghebelline Castruccio swayed 
These lands,) and by the rustic fane that peeps 
From out the wood, and gentle worship claims 
Of passing pilgrim. 'Tis a mountain shrine, 
Which in this bright, this sun-lit, southern world 
One does not think to meet ; for it is rais'd 
To her to whom the Alpine shepherd prays. 
Our Lady of the Snow, and over it 
The bright and spotless sky, entire and pure, 
Spreads its warm canopy. 

What a fair world 
Does Barga look upon ! a garden scene 
Blooming within the wide encircling arms 
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Of its proud sentinels. Appennines are there 
Herbless and grey, but on their lofty iiDnts 
Wearing a crown of light ; and nearer still 
The Alps Salvator lov'd, the marble Alps 
Of old Carrara. Vineyards, verdant walks. 
And lavish groves win and repose the eye 
From Formacette's height ; and in the vale 
A suburb hamlet with its ruined dome 
Lies like a picture in a leafy frame. 

But we had living pictures with bright eyes. 
Sparkling like heaven's own stars, grouping about 
In attitudes untaught^— but beautiful. 
As Nature ever is. The sunny flush, 
Whose fainter glow tinged their &ir mother's cheeks. 
Revelled on theirs in young luxuriancy : 
One was from England, and 'twas strange to hear 
The home familiar voice amidst the noise 
Of other tongues ; fairer none than she. 
But in her glance her foreign father's fire 
Outshone the serious light of English eyes. 

Close round they crowded, while with gentle check 
Their elder sisters would have drawn them back 
From pressing on us ; others stood and gaz'd, 
Hiding a smile, and thinking — well they mights 
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How Stiff and awkward was our modem garb, 
Compared with the light boddice and the flow 
Of the delightful veil. Nor did the priest 
Disdain to mingle with his flock, and look 
Upon the stranger's face. Poor man ! his own 
Had early care blended with beauty in it,— 
Not lifted from the earth by holy thought, 
But duird — perhaps by ignorance, or ill. 

A canon, too, look'd on ; but as became 
His dignity, from his own casement leaned 
With vdvet cap, round face, and joyous air; 
And neighbour to him in the self-same room 
A dame Jacinta, or — ^it might be— niece, 
Who put her knitting-bag and hose aside 
To join the starers. 

In the crowd was one 
Who to his vineyard garden tum'd our steps 
With pleasant courtesy, and bid us spread 
Our rustic table in his laurel bower. 
Spacious, and cool, and shaded. There we dined. 
Midst grapes whose purpling clusters round us hung 
In gay festoons, that would have made us think 
Of Opera scenes, but that the bright blue sky. 
And the gay sun, and summer clouds were there, 
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And the broad chestnut whis^pring to the wind 
To cool its deep green leaves. 

In shade we sat, 
While two fair girls would fain our pages be, 
And wait on us : the gentle Isabel 
With her young queenly air and maiden smile, 
And her still fairer sister, whose dark lids * 
Became her Arab name, — ^Palmyra she ; 
And her young brothers, Guilio and Leander, 
Two bright-ey'd boys, handsome as Granymede. 
It was a joy to see the maidens peep 
Like wood-nymphs through the leaves of our dose bower, 
Smiling to see us smile, and striving which' 
Should do us kindest, gentlest offices. 

And there— our basket emptied of its stores — 
We made our country meal. Then some reposed 
Dreamingly in the bower, while others strolled 
Down to the ancient church, admiring there 
His works who modelled clay and coloured it, 
Till it was almost life. — ^For, Lucca,! thou 
A famous potter wert ! — and by thy art 
Could conjure breath to china lips, and make 
Glaz'd eyes speak as with tongues. 

* The cycUd la often abeftutlfkil featove In wa Italian face. 
t Luoca dellA Robbia, the famous modeller in clay. 
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Now evening came 
With its bright hues, and its wild d3ring gleams, 
That shine and then are gone . The silent glen 
Lay Bteep*d in darkness, and the rapid lights 
Kindled the mountain peaks ; while like a veil, 
Vag;ue and mysterious, a warm vapour hung, 
Shrouding the distance ; yet so thinly wrought 
That fancy look'd it through, and fondly saw 
Another world of fairer, softer mould 
Glowing beyond ; while the attentive ear 
Heard through the gathering silence voices rise, 
Filling the listening thought with hymns of praise. 
The vespers of the heart. 

Beautiful land ! 
The very colours of thy ^ir have thought, 
Beligion, poetry, and love in them, — 
And mem'ry, too ; for thou art hers, and she 
Spreads her large mantle o*er thy saddened world, 
Making it holy. For that mantle *s wrought 
With consecrated threads, and storied o'er 
With glorious deeds, full of self-sacrifice 
And that high feeling — deep, devout, and pure 
Beyond all earthly ones— love of our land ! 
Which, when all 's gone— -as it would seem to others. 
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Still lingers in the heart, outliving all, 
Save the fond lingering hope that will not die 
While it can yet in its home-temple find 
One narrow spot, one lonely resting-place, 
From whence, heyond the thick horizon*s gloom, 
Its hright prophetic eye may catch a ray 
Of cheering light, hy other eyes unseen. 

And with such thoughts discoursing, hack we came ; 
While joyous ladies, and gay cavaliers 
Throng'd the home roads, and made us feel that we 
Had left the lonely Barga far behind. 

Ba^ni di Lucca. 
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A DAY IN THE FOREST. 
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Oh, a day in the forest is life to my heart ! 

'Tis a joy such as nature alone can impart ; 

To muse at the foot of an old spreading tree 

On the somethings, the nothings, the all things to me ! 

To speak with the silence, to float with the air 
On the broad wings of fancy to dream and to dare ; 
To look through the close-woven trees till the eye 
Through the dark leafy tube catch a gleam of the sky. 

To hear the light rustle of insect and leaf. 
To watch the blue butterfly, shining and brief; 
And to think of the days when the heart was as free 
As the song of the bird, or the hum of the bee. 
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Dear Nature! it matten not where we have been, 
Wbat riches, what splendour, what wonders weVe seen; 
Firat loTe of our hearts ! thou art still lov'd the last, 
For in thee is the present, the future, the past. 

Oh, lone in thy beauty ! oh, sweet in thy rest ! 
Like the wave to the sea-bird thy sound's to my breast; 
May I drink a full draught at thy pure spring, and then 
Believe all that fimcy once told me again : 

And find in my heart, still unsever'd from love. 
Its first blessed radiance, its light from above. 
Thought pillared on hope that still rainbow-like lies, 
A bright arch of promise 'twizt earth and the skies. 

Ye flowers that blow round me ! within your soft cells 
How Mem'ry sits weaving her tissue of speUs ; 
With a perfume, a colour, long past from the mind. 
Bringing back all that time has cast far, — ^far behind. 

Oh, a day in the forest is life to my heart ! 
Twill live in remembrance when gay ones depart ; 
That green spot of nature will freshen and bloom 
Till the toil of existence has closed in the tomb ! 

CoNTBONi^^o^m di Lueca.) 
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EVENING IN THE FOREST. 
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Bblovbd companion ! busy, idle pen, 
That wander'st of thyself, and quickly fill'st 
The maidenly white page with gadding thoughts 
And fancies loosened from all sober hold. 
Come with me to the woods ; and there we'll sit 
Within the antique aisles of arching boughs — 
Nature's cathedral, listening to the choir. 
Tenor and base, and the delightful burst 
Of the clear treble, caught — as 'twere— from heaven. 
That pours down from the throat of hov'ring lark. 
Or from the flexile branch hanging in air, 
Where forest birds convene at evening fall 
To hymn in night. There is no twilight here ; 
But such a gay good-by the southern sun 
Gives ere it goes, that the warm bright adieu 
Seems like an angel's greeting. 

BB 
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Holy, lone. 
And deep the forest gloom, and mute as death 
From human sound. Yet is its silence still 
Alive and listening ; and the evening air, 
No longer tremulous and palpable 
As in the smoking noon, comes filtered through 
The netted branches, dewy, light, and finesh 
As the young dawn. The close-cropp*d herb, 
Nourished in darkness, offers its sweet seat ; 
While lilac, cyclemene, and the rich balls 
Of nature's gauze, flexile and light, that seem 
Like gay balloons for fairy voyages made, — 
And, brighter still, the white and shining star. 
Large, pure, and pearly, which, for want of word 
That better suits, we thistle call, but here 
Is gently nam'd the pilgrim's flower, — grow round. 
With thousand others, patterned like rich silk 
Tissued on velvet ground. 

And now there falls 
A bright last light upon the nearer hills, 
A zone of golden green, like ribbon laid 
Upon the warm red earth. Above is shade. 
Sullen and vapoury ; and all below 
The luminous belt, whose wide indented edge 
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Is trac'd in light, seems still, and deep, and moist : 
Night is already there^ and her dark foot 
Grains swiftly on the hills. A lonely bird 
With foreign cry, startling yet sorrowful, 
Tries its sharp note against the general hush ; 
And finding it unanswered, shouts again, 
As if in savage joy to know himself 
Alone and master in his dark'ning world. 

Abiding in this forest is a group 
Of gentle children; she who is of these 
The eldest bom, they call Angelica ; 
A little maiden fair and sorrowful, 
With an unchildlike but sweet waywardness 
In her black eyes. Assunta's eyes are blue ; 
She is the second, and her timid look 
Is full of baby shyness : while the dark 
And scornful meaning of her brother's glance 
Would be called noble, had the infant boy 
A birth-right to be proud. 

Poor things ! they stood 
By their sick mother's bed, — dying, but still 
Too young to think of death, though his hot hand 
Had scorch'd her forehead with its furrowing touch, 
And dried the blood within her shrunken veins. 

u B 2 
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Parch'd up and brown as bark, her shriveird fonn 
Lay wrapp'd as in its shroud ; and round her throat. 
Whose pulses flutter'd like a wounded bird, 
Were strings of coral, firom her childhood worn, 
As custom has it here in Italy. 
Perhaps they were the gift of early love. 
Whose object had outlived its sympathy. 
For there seem*d none for her. The grandam stood 
Callous as stone, and overtalk'd the pains 
Of the poor suff'rer — ^without pitying them. 
For hardship will make kindly natures hard : 
And the husband— he was abroad, they said. 
Doing no good. 

Pretty Angelica ! 
Well mayst thy smile be sad ; 'tis instinct filb 
Thy infant eyes with that dark look of thought. 
Instinct of care, and drudgery, and want, 
Uncheer*d by hope of change. Forest, and birds. 
And shining sun, and bubbling springs, and flowers, 
Will still remain to gladden strangers* hearts ; 
But these, — th' inhabitants of such fair scenes, 
Outlaw'd by fortune, gather no bright buds. 
Twould not be meet for them, — what should they do 
With these soft types of beauty ? Wear them ? — no ! 
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There is no joy within to answer such 
Heaven-lighted aspects ; nothing's there hut grief, 
And that demeaning craft, care-hred and low, 
That checks the honest heatings of the heart. 

Thou art wise, Providence ! — ^beneficent. 
Bounteous to all. But man, immediate lord. 
Does often ill thy bidding ; rules in wrong, 
Grasps his chance-given power, and sends his brother 
Out to the wilderness; and when he asks 
Water to quench his thirst, — offers him gall ! 

Bagni di Lucca. 
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I DID not think to hear in Italy 
The blackhird's song, to see the homely rook 
Flapping along with its iamUiar croak 
Back to its wood ; or catch the enameU*d eye 
Of small field-daisy peering in the brook. 
Or that of honied orchis,—- charming idle fly. 

I did not think mthin these distant meads, 
Vital with insect movement, to have heard 
The small grasshopper's file, or pluck'd the beard 
Of purple thistle ; or midst foreign weeds 
Found home-remembered things, by thought endeared— 
Hare-bells, and scented thyme, and yellow-blossoming neds* 

Mixing their hues with many a southern flower, 
Nurs'd plants with us, but here a common grace. 
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That mingle with the daisy's humble race. 
And carpet with fresh bloom the forest bower, 
Where every bud and leaf of spring find place ; 
While from the tendril thin distils the fragrant shower. 

I thought of stately pines that kiss'd the sky, 
The breathless sky, and whisper'd to its ear ; 
And of the palm, — lone thing ! that doth appear 
Most out of place when gayer trees are nigh ; 
But when no other bough or branch is near. 
Within its streaming leaves what far-off fancies lie ! 

I thought of aloes and the leafy spread 
Of the overtopping cedar ; and the glow 
Of warm pomegranate, and high-scented blow 
Of the rich orange, or magnolia sped 
To its full beauty by the beams that flow, 
Like rays of living fire, upon its perfum'd head : 

But did not think to see the ruddy flush 
Of our own currant, mingling with the leaf. 
Finely indented, feathery, and brief, 
Of delicate mimosa ; or to crush 
Our garden herbs, or hope with fond belief. 
To scent the aroma of the home hawthorn bush, — 
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The bush which of itself doth often make 
The hedge's sweetness : hut here all find room. 
Fox-glove and brionj, and the purple bloom 
Of deadly night-shade ; while, their thirst to slake 
By the lone rill, their loved and dewy home, 
The small veronicas their humble station take.' 

Their little flowerets, blue as childhood's eyes. 
And beautiful as love— when love is kind, 
Mix'd with the southern mosses here we find, 
Inlaying the fi'esh ground with azure dyes ; 
While round the infant filbert's tender rind 
The enamoured vine its loving ringlets ties. 

Like our own forests, on the airy steep 
The chestnuts rise ; and bush, and tangled briar. 
And surging grain, and the weed-kindled pyre 
Recall our homes. We see the blue smoke creep 
In wreathM column from the cottage fire. 
And love the barley shock, and duck-pool green and deep. 

But sudden twilight 's gone, — and its short stay 
Tells us of distance ; 'tis not here the light, 
Flush'd, deep'ning, ling'ring, that preludes the night, 
And seems to chide its coming — second day 
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Sweeter than noon, — that in its tardy flight 
Blushes to go— though ling'ringly — away. 

No : when the red light 's o'er, the ahrupt pall 
Drops on the woods ; and the cigala's note — 
The foreign grasshopper with rasping throat — 
That all day long rang out, yields to the call 
Of thrilling nightingale, whose lone notes float 
In darkness to the heart, and there like moonbeams fidl. 

On every spray, in every summer bower 

A thousand lamps are lighted ; twinkling by, 

Like fairy's torch-bearer, the southern fly 

Carries its starry fire, and in the hour 

Of nature's sleep, when the night-beauty's eye* 

Is gently op'd, enshrines it in its flower ; 

Or, like a gossip's lantern, in the ridge 
Of furrowed corn-fields lightly glides along, 
Or hangs upon a vine-leaf; while the song 
Of the lone bird wakes through the light-knit hedge 
A shivering life, and 'midst the planet throng 
Slowly appears the moon above (he mountain's ledge. 

* Belle de nult,— the conyolTulos ttiat asdoMi its blottom at night. 
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Then all is Italy ! The lamp of night 
Seems as if gently ' twere let down from heaven : 
The air is halm, — a thousand scents seem giv*n 
To this sweet hour alone ; and to the sight 
The vine-hower in the air by soft winds driven. 
Or peigola starr'd o*er with living light ; 
And to the ear the southern sounds that fall 
Faintly, though many join, — and poesy to all ! 



Bagni di Lucca. 
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THE PONTINE MARSHES. 
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TfiST talk of death, of poison'd gales, 
And yet the flowers are fresh and fair ; 
The air that through the foliage steals 
Is sweet as any other air. 

And herds repose, and wild birds fly, 
As though life's healthy flush were there ; 
Clear, blue, and cloudless is the sky. 
And nothing talks of danger near. 

And there is beauty in the spell 

(And thought, — ^how much a dearer charm !) 

Of those wild Volscian hills, that tell 

Of warlike woman's potent arm. 

The fleet Camilla sprang to war 

From these rude mountain depths ; and she. 



\ 
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Who sang men to thai doom, afar 
Is seen still watching o'er the sea.* 

But £d8e the sky, and &lse the flowers. 
And false the gentle air we breathe; 
Death in the passing vaponr lowers. 
And larks within the budding wreath. 



Pde bloated forms, where youth still tries 
To lengthen out its wretched day. 
All spectral — save the languid eyes 
Half lighted by a fev'rish ray. 

Haunt our sad path ; and beauty, too. 
Soft, young, and woe-struck, tells the heart 
A mournful tale, that its dark hue 
Of sorrow to the thoughts impart. 

The flowers seem pale, the sky o'ercast, 
The dark*ning scene looks wild and drear ; 
The dream of things gone by is past, 
There is no room for dreaming here ; 
We feel, pass on,^-and drop a tear. 

* The only ottfcct that bmki the oiofiotaoow Use ofwepumOaa beiwm 
the manhce and the tea, !■ itUl called the promontofy of Ciree. 
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MARINA. 
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Thsrs was a ball, gorgeous and beautiful, 
In the old Roman city. The fair halls 
Were marvellous with riches, and above 
Thousands of lamps shone out, making night day — 
A gentle day, such as we fancy reigns 
Within the starry bowers of paradise. 

That night nothing but beauty seemed abroad, 
Nothing but smiles, soft looks, and radiant eyes, 
And gentle parleys between love and joy. 
There were fair maids, and brown ones fair as they, 
And beating hearts ; and looks that did outblaze 
The diamonds on the brow, outvie the flowers 
That seem*d to blossom there caressingly. 
Triumph in hope, and triumph well assured. 
Paraded their high claims ; opposing life 
In its full flush to the pale faultlessness 
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Of marble nymphs, who in the purity 
Of passionless perfection stood around. 

There was another nymph, almost as pale 
As were those sculptur'd ones ; but beautiful 
As the &ir light of mom, young as love, 
Gracious as angels, tranqml as if fete 
Had told her story out. Her robe was black, 
And in her long fair hair a few slight leaves 
Of the same sombre hue intwined were ; 
No other ornament did spoil that beauty. 
Which when observed did send its fame abroad, 
Wounding feir ears, and charming ardent eyes, 
And gathering round the soft retreating form, 
That strove to shun its gaze, a wond'ring crowd. 

There was amongst them an affianced one, 
Leaning upon the arm of him who was 
Her promised husband ; a fair girl, and blest 
In her heart's wishes. So was he who look*d 
Into her face with love— at least he thought so ; 
For he had never seen that fairer one, 
Who like a lovely lily sat among 
The gaudier flowers. At length his eyes 
Did light upon her form, — and hers on his : 
'Twas but a look, and one that nothing said ; 
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But his Italian heart absorbed its rays, 
Gathering its light, and fixing it within 
His treasury of thought, as if no more 
To wander thence. Fond vows at that one look 
Tum'd into heresy : she whom he lov'd 
Became to his chang'd heart, while yet he gaz'd. 
Something he almost hated ; her young laugh 
Was folly to his ear, her ready speech 
Forward and idle, — her elastic step 
Indicative of &lse fantastic thoughts ; 
Nothing was well, — for he did love another ! 
And in the way of that same love stood she 
Whom he had vowed to wed. 

The costly feast 
Had been prepar'd in honour of the bride ; 
The dance, the flood of light, the floating sounds 
That filled the air with sweetness, — all for her 
Who did believe, as young hearts always do. 
In the eternity of passion. Love 
When it comes first, comes fearlessly ; 
Nothing as yet has talk'd to it of change; 
But second love is not so stout of faith. 
She had no doubtings, but with thoughtless joy 
Looked to her coming nuptials. 
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There*8 a tale 
Told about eyes that seek each other here, 
Not knowing what they look for, 
Eyes that have met — some say— above in heav*n : 
Others will teU you they have look'd and lov*d 
B^ore in this same world ; and having clos'd 
In the pale sleep of death, have woke again 
In a fiur land, not knowing what they 'd been. 
But looking always for those other eyes. 
Forgotten, yet remembered; and when met. 
At once acknowledged by the memory 
Of the immortal heart Leontio gaz'd 
Upon Marina's eyes, and from his own 
There shot a startled, wond'ring, ardent look. 
That softened as it rested on their beauty 
Into a deeper, more devoted worship, 
A worship which even through her downcast lids 
She saw, and not with anger; for to her 
His story and his love were both unknown. 
And his did seem to her like eyes she 'd mark'd 
Elsewhere, but long ago, — she almost thought 
*Twas in another world; or else in some 
Fair dream of infancy, when angels came 
On their sweet errands to the peaceful sleeper. 
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How gently falls the first shy step of love ! 
How fair of promise the first smile of love ! 
But there are other steps and looks behind. 
busy passion ! — once admitted, ne'er 
Content with less than empire ! 'tis not from 
The silver stars that thou dost borrow light, 
But from the fierce volcano ; — fiercer thou, 
And pitiless as fate, yet, oh, how fair ! ' 

Where art thou now, Marina ? evening star 
That wert so beautiful ! Buried, alas ! 
Down in the grave ; and nothing left of thee 
But thy dear memory, — ^worn in the heart 
Of the lost man who on that radiant night 
Forswore his vows, and in thy fatal smile. 
Innocent though it was, his honour lost. 

It were an idle task, and sorrowful, 
To trace the various steps — ^flower-strown at first, 
And then disjoined and rude, by which she passed 
From love to marriage, — ^marriage to the tomb. 
Fair and dear spirit ! may the flowers of spring 
First open on thy grave, and earliest birds 
Sing *mongst the trees that shade it : ne*er again 
Shall we a lovelier see,— one that on earth 
Was nearer to an angel. Fare thee well, 

c c 
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Star of the Adriatic ! He who bought 
Thy maiden heart with forfeiture of faith 
To her he once had loved, — ^where is he now ? 
Does he still wander by thy lonely grave? 
Or does he, in the evening's mystic gloom. 
Within the walls of the Certosa pray 
To thee in heaven, — ^to thee who wert on earth 
The life-blood of his heart? 

Or — as some say — 
Has he forgotten thee, thou beautiful ! 
And tum*d again to her whom he had left, 
Looking once more into her face as on 
That night when in the antique Roman city 
The gorgeous ball was held, by whose gay blaze 
Thy fate was signed ? 

If such a thing can be. 
And that ev'n now the midnight lamps diffuse 
Their light o*er joyous beauty on the spot 
Where she in mild omnipotence once reigned, 
Who now sleeps in the tomb : if it be true 
That nuptial vows again have been pronounced, 
Or speedily will be, and at that altar 
Where poor Marina knelt, giving her heart, 
And her life with it, to the very one 
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Who now another weds, thou, Leontio, 
Hast hound thyself to care. Pomp may he thine, 
Soft music, festal lights, and rich attire ; 
Thou mayest talk of love, and she may listen ; 
Her hand may press thy hand, her foot may beat 
Gray measure, — crowds may throng to give thee joy ; 
But there will be an open grave before thee, 
And in that grave one who for love of thee 
Was sent there 'fore her time. 



c c 2 
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THE CITY OF THE APPENNINES. 



How many chieftains ruled upon that hill ! 

How many maidens smiled within those halls. 

Or wept, perhaps ; — for in a woman's love 

Tears eT«r hare their turn — ^their hours, their days ! 

How many knights have curbed their prancing steeds 

To look again upon the lady*s tower ! 

The same on which the mantling ivy hangs 

From the rent wall, against whose tap*stried side 

A shed, hastily Fsis*d with careless hands, 

Shelters the swindierd and his lazy care 

Who roll and wallow in the feodal soil, — 

Feodal to lordship once, now to the church. 

As the cross keys, mitre, and crook announce 

From the grey front of every rustic fount 

Or mouldering arch. Here oft a colunm serves 
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To prop a fragile cabin ; or within 
The court of gothic castle oxen low, 
And rustic litter cumbers its old halls. 

Thus do the Arab hordes amidst the wreck 
Of antique Thebes their shapeless huts erect ; 
Or dwell within its vast and ruined tombs 
Like the possessed, who, when the Saviour passed, 
Cried out aloud, '' Heal us ! " — and they were healed ; 
Or 'gainst the sculptur*d walls of Eamek raise 
Their tents ; or midst Medeenet Haboo's shrines. 
Where the old sun (the same that lighted up 
Their day of glory) still pours down its blaze 
On the grim avenue, the double row 
Of everlasting sphinxes, or shines out 
On the maimed statue of their mighty king. 
Their second, great, Eamases. 

On its hill 
The city stands, like Berecynthia crowned 
With tower and turret, sovereign of the plains 
That spread below. While from her skirts descend 
Convent and church, cloister and broken arch. 
And houses hanging as on aqueducts. 
With ivy, gourd, and fig, aloe and pine 
Clinging to the old walls, or starting out 
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From the exfoliated column's base; 

While now and then a cypress all alone 

Looks up to heaven, or two or three mark'd out 

In monumental line on the blue sky. 

Chide by their solemn seeming its rich glow. 

And thus it stands, rounding its lordly hill, 
Still to the eye sparkling, and bright, and bold 
As when the Roman eagle floated there. 
Or the fierce Guelph, or stormy Ghebelline 
Broke the fraternal boud, crying out '* War ! " 
But look not in, for in the noisome streets 
All *s foul and stagnant ; — narrow, dark, and deep 
The infectious lanes ; the dismal archways lead 
To dens more dismal ; Murder seems to lurk 
In the lone comers ; while the daylight haunts, 
Piazza, piazzetta, porch, or steps 
Of frequent convent, swarm with muffled men, 
And women loiteruig in the graceful veil 
Or gaudy 'kerchief; — ^beggars too, and priests, 
And shepherds with wan cheeks, who look as if 
Their pastimes smack'd of their forefather's — Cain. 

But even there a cicerone comes 
With tattered vest pinned at the shirtless throat. 
Or all-concealing cloak,— oflTring to show 
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Th' antiquities and wonders of the place. 

This noble has a fresco, — ^that a coin 

Which time has rendered precious ; and within 

The walls of some dark church a picture hangs, 

Curtained with care, a rare Baroccio, 

Or one, perhaps, of Ghirlandajo's best, 

Or a throned Virgin on a golden ground 

With holy men — three at each side — in prayer, 

Some with bald heads, and others raven-lock'd, 

With saddened aspects, such as Cimabue 

Or Giotto to their star-led shepherds gave. 
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Mt Pisa, thou art lonely ! Ne'er in thee 

Does the loud turmoil of th* incessant throng 

Assail the ear. Thy streets are emptiness, 

Thy glory tum'd into a scholar's theme, 

The crowds that peopled thy great city gone, 

Leaving thy grass-grown ways to Solitude, 

Who sits her down like to a mourning mother 

On thy fair earth. Th' encroaching land hath clos'd 

Upon thy port, and chok'd its issues ; none 

Can tell its site, — ^husy as 'twas, and gay 

With painted galleys, known ahroad where'er 

Glory made heard its voice, or science flourish'd. 

Yet thou art heautiful, my Pisa, still, 

Though grave thy rohe, and worn in loneliness ; 

High memories are thine, things that no show 
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Of gaudier neighbourhood can wrench from thee. 
And hast thou not thy mountains ?— citadels 
BuDt by God's hand, that lift their holy heads 
As if heaven seeking ? and within thy walls 
That spot, where on the consecrated sward 
Thy four immortal structures dwell together, 
And yet apart, — each one within the spell 
Of its own solitude? Where shall we find 
A patch of grass so honoured ? Is there one 
Where admiration does more readily 
Turn into thought, or deepen into worship ? 

Fiaa. 
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WRITTEN AFTER HAVING VISITED 



THE CONVENT OF SANTA CHIARA, AT NAPLES. 
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They do not sit in mjrrtle bowers, 
Or count their beads in orange groves ; 
They do not from their convent towers 
Send sighs to still-reinember*d loves ; 
They do not look as dreamers do, 
Or maidens who their past vows rue. 

There was no trace of fond r^ret 
For a dear home, or dearer friend, 
No shade of sorrow lingering yet 
On the young brow ; there seem'd an end 
Of throbbing hope, or chilling fear, — 
If e*er such things had harboured there. 

No angel eyes were upwards cast 
As if to beg a ray from heaven ; 
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A ray of mercy for the past, 
A sign of gracious promise given ; 
No ligbt fell on a cherished flower,* 
No beauty grac'd the matin hour. 

A poet would have vainly sought 
Some victim to a rivaVs fears, 
Some mystery of love o'erwrought, 
Wrote in the eyes, and read through tears ; 
Something half earthly, half divine, 
That ask*d the soul to be its shrine : 

But setting broken hearts aside. 
And visions like the canon's niece,t 
Whose soft impassioned beauties glide 
Sometimes 'twixt sinning souls and peace : 
These were a train of well-fed maids 
Who knelt, took snuff, and told their beads. 

And look'd as if they would not have 
Exchanged the comforts of their union, 



* See the BmaU oU-painting io the Laxemboarg gallery, repreeenting BIme. de la Val- 
11^ In her cdl. In the habit of her order ; her eyes fixed on a vase In which is a white 
Illy, (the lily of the Bourbons,) lighted op by a sunbeam that fidls on It throogh the open 
casement. 

t Helolse. 
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Their sort of petticoat conclave, 
Brimful of sainthood and dominion. 
For all the tales that e*er were told 
When gentle hearts were bought and sold. 

Nor myrtle grove, nor trellis*d bower. 
Nor shepherd's pipe, nor lover*s tears 
Were ever since their natal hour 
Ev'n mentioned in their virgin ears ; 
Of this Fm sure, though not a word 
Was uttered, or a breathing heard, 

Save where the low response arose 
In gentle murmurs to the dome. 
But here's romance again — ^it flows 
Against one's will ; 'tis sure to come 
When holy maids and convent-spire, 
Themes of young hearts, the verse inspire. 

Vestals, adieu ! — it did me good 

To mark your happy, placid air ; 

For gloomy thoughts would oft intrude 

'Bout nunn'ries, and th' imprisoned there : 

But now 'gainst victims, force, and woe, 

My nuns of sweet St. Clare I'll show. 



Miples, 
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THE HAGAR OF THE BRERA.* 



Whosvbb visits Milan should repose 

An hour or two before the master-work 

Of Guercino ! 'Tis the bondswoman, 

On whom old Father Abraham sets his hand 

To turn her to the desert; and it hangs 

In the great gallery, where others are 

Of mighty name, but none of equal charm : 

For this is rare perfection ; 'tis a thing 

Created in the heart, and passing all 

The fair imaginings of fancy. Love 

Is there, and grief — beautiful grief ! and dread 

Of evil, — but that more for her young child 

Than for her tender self. How her sad eyes 

Ask grace of the stem Israelite : sweet eyes ! 

With only woman's love and tears in them : 

* Thli and the two following hftve been already pnbUtbcd. 
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No anger, no rebuke, nothing but woe, 
And that so deep and desolate, — so true ! 
My gentle Hagar ! I have many seen 
Whose beauty shone like stars, — and thine is dim. 
Poor stricken deer ! And yet there is a charm 
In thy intense distress, which the heart loves 
Better than the bright eye's triumphant glanoe, 
Or the cheek's rapid flush, though joy be there, — 
Joy which can never come to thee again ! 
Fair eyes, and sunny smiles, and maiden grace, 
Youth's bright embellishments, are soon efiaced. 
Or thought of as light dreams which melt in air 
When the mind beams on them. But thou, Hagar ! 
Lost woman, — wretched mother, — never more 
Shall thy sweet form pass from my memory ! 
And when Giorgione's gorgeous portraitures, 
Raphael's pure virgin eyes, Titian's full bright 
Venetian beauties, Guido's penitents 
With looks of earthly love, are dwelt upon 
With rapture well deserved, I then shall think 
Of her who journeys with her scanty scrip 
To Paran*s desert. 

Honour be to him 
Whose heart conceived this fair and perfect work. 
And left it to be felt and lov'd by ours ! 
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World of enchantment ! fair Venetian city ! 
That, rising from the still depths of the sea 
As if called up by magic, seem'st to float 
Like a gemmed diadem upon the front 
Of the proud Adriatic, 'tis not now 
As in the time of old with thy bright name. 
Yet thou art beautiful, though desolate ! 
Though thy rich spoils Hebrew and Hun divide. 
And the rough German^s gutt'ral tone is heard 
Sending rude echoes on thy smooth canals, 
Where once soft music floated. 

Still thou 'rt fair; 
And thy Palladian roofs, thy sunny skies, 
Reflected in the blue translucent wave. 
Thy fairy islands, the bright moon that reigns 
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Like a crown'd empress o*er thy classic sea, 

And the fair spreading chain, snow-capped and wild. 

Of high Friulian mountains, fading off 

Into ambiguous distance, yet may boast 

A magic grace, soft, bright, original, 

Elsewhere unparallel'd. 

'Tis true thy halls 
Are desert now, and the imtrodden weed 
Grows in that haunt of splendid revelry,* 
Where the dispers'd of every nation met 
To keep the festival of gladness. Then 
Thou wert a nation, and a proud one too ; 
Now thou'rt a slave ! The foe has taken all, — 
All ! save the gifts great Nature gave to thee. 
And the sad thought of that which thou hast been ; 
Which, linked with many dreams — ^firom childhood lov'd- 
Of jealous Moors, Jews seeking Christian blood. 
And wives who died for grief for their lost lords. 
Bring pilgrims to thy shrine from the fajc West 
To touch thy relics and lament thy fall ! 

Feniee. 

* Platsa San Marco. 
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Beautiful sea ! how thy deep bosom shines 
Like liquid amethyst, — purple to-day, 
To-morrow blue perhaps, as the sky wills, 
But always full of beauty and of thought. 
This is the sea that bath*d the ancient Greece, 
Washing caressingly the marble fanes 
Of her cold fabulous gods, or the pale shrines 
Where beauty, 'gender'd of poetic thought 
And bodied into almost living warmth, 
Received perverted homage. Barren spot ! 
Morsel of earth, yet nursing-soil to legions ! 
Heroes and sages were thy common growth. 
Poets thy flowers of amaranthine stock, 
Deep-hued, abounding, and immortal too. 
Of noblest strength and most exceeding grace. 
This is the sea that bath'd the Roman soil, 

D D 
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Where iron conquerors borrowed the soft arts 
Of gentler Greece to graft their names upon : 
And — ^prouder honour — ^from its antique shores 
Sose holy cities, treasuries of faith, 
Where the true worship of the only God 
Was tabernacled, kept inviolate, 
Never forgot, till on that self-same land 
He showed himself to man, — He^ the long-hoped. 
Long-looked for, — ^long-announced ; the living word, 
Promise and testimonial, act and seal. 
Above this oft-sung sea nightly the stars, 
Which the Egyptian from his lonely tower 
Watched as they rose and sunk, shone brightly down ; 
And the pale planets, whose revolvings taught 
To ancient sages the lost lore which showed. 
By certain presage gather*d from their scan, 
-The destiny of him whose fate they rule, 
Shone gleamingly. They are still there — those stars, 
Those never-dimming, bright eternities, 
Out-during nations, seeing people roll 
Abjectly in the dust — ^who were so proud ; 
Yet shining still on the pale desert earth, 
Whose name was once another word for glory. 
Out of the eastern lands thy waves have brought 
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The mystic sciences ; the arts of peace, 

Which open*d that sweet page of woman's life. 

Where she is neither toy nor Amazon, 

Lesbia nor yet Camilla ; but a creature 

Form'd out of many blessings, — ^made to live, 

Or die if needful, with the heart she loves. 

Much of thy glory 's o'er ; but still thou art 

A noble sea, bathing a lovely shore, 

BeautiM here as a dim dream of heaven ; 

Lovely yet lonely oft, though fairy piles, 

That look like regal dwellings, hang upon 

Thy splendid heights,— dungeons when nearer seen, 

Yet tenanted by those who, rightly taught, 

Govem'd, upheld, might still make good their claim 

To share high ground with others. But to none 

Yield they in kindness; that small spot of grace 

Within their hearts, lives on through all their wrongs. 
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EXCURSION FROM NAPLES. 



PAUSILLIPO, BAIjE, PROCIDA, I8CH1A. 



«»«K«»iflW0«V 



It was at blush of morn. 
Night liDger*d on the waters, — not in darkness 
But in vapour linger*d, vapour half exhaled 
By the still temperate sun. Beautiful sun ! 
At that cool hour the eye may track thy way 
Upon the dancing ripples, and may scan 
All the awakening glories of the shores 
That, throwing round their green and circling anns. 
Embrace the sparkling gulf by poets sung, 
By great men loved and hallowed. Antique shores, 
Most magically wrought all o'er with names 
Of eminence in glory— or in ill, — 
That curiously expound the far-off past. 
Taking us back into those extreme times 
When men were almost gods, or worse than brutes. 
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But now a careless, thoughtless, half-clad race 
Shout, dance, and revel on the yellow strand. 
And waken Baiae's echoes. Naples springs 
As if at one bright touch from the blue sea, 
Spreading her splendour o'er the classic hills, 
And sending out her villas to look gay 
Amidst the olive and the orange groves. 

Slow from the sheltered nook and pebbly cove 
Steals out the fisher's bark, — ^mov'd now by oar, 
And now by sail ; some on the waters lie, 
Like sea-birds on a billow, — gently sway*d ; 
While floating corks show where the nets are cast, 
And mark the fisher's hour of idleness, 

Oftenest the one of care ; but here beguiled 

By simple talk, or sleep, or boyish play, 

Shared by the old, and loved as by the young. 
Soon the fresh air, that stirr'd the early mom, 

Bippled the sea, and sent fresh fragrance out 

From the just bursting leaf, dies to a calm ; 

'Tis seven o'clock, and the rude goatherd drives 

His homed flock along. Well they become 

The scene, with their wise, wary visages 

And shaggy coats, like ancient citizens 

Of the old towns, amongst whose mould'ring walls 
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They still pick out their living ; savage grown. 
But sage, their bells make morning music, sweet 
And suitable, — music with heathy hills 
And rocky caverns in it The dull ass 
Pricks up its ears, and would out-bray its guide, 
Who, trudging by its side, cries out his wares, — 
Flowers of all hues and perfumes, oranges 
With the fresh leaf still growing to the stalk. 
Green lettuces, or other garden store. 

Now the swift caratella, gilt and gay, 
Passes like wind along ; yellow and green. 
Or azure streak'd with red, displaying hues 
That mock the rainbow's glow. A seat for one 
Is made to hold a trio, and behind 
Stands up the driver, whizzing his long lash 
Over their heads ; while the scar'd horse flies on, 
Bedizen'd like a Folly at a fair. 
Harness all knobbed with brass, and feather'd head 
Jingling with bells, and gay with Mnge and flower, — 
Gay as the gracious dames who sit within 
With well-oiled hair wreath'd round a bodkin's point. 
And on their bosoms crosses of bright gold, 
Matching the glitt'ring ear-drop hung beside 
The throat — not always fair. 
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I think I've said 
That it was morning, — ^meaning then to add 
When we from Naples steer'd our pleasant course 
Towards old Puzzoli ; but forgot my track, 
Thinking of early sights and early sounds. 
Green was the garden that we left behind 
As young acacias and the fragrant leaves 
Of other budding or maturer things 
Could make it seem ; birds sang within its shade. 
And stragglers rested till the strength'ning sun 
Hurried them homewards. Then from the hot street 
We passed into the dark and narrow tube 
Of Pausillipo. It is said the bard * 
Whose magic pipe was made of Mincio's reeds 
Sleeps in its neighbourhood ; if it be so, 
There should be^music heard at moonlight hour 
Under the earth, or in the air, — ^like that 
Which stole from Memnon's statue; — for they say 
The soul still loves that which it loved on earth, 
And his was steep'd in the deep fount of song — 
The hallowed fount, within the sacred wood 
Where footstep seldom enters. 

Under the arch 

♦ VIrgU. 
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We pass'd to darkness ; the roof rang with sounds 

Of creaking teams, and bells, and shouting voice 

Of full-mouthed driver, hallooing from afar 

To those whose eyes midst dust and darkness saw 

Nothing but the faint lamp that bum*d before 

Pure Mary's shrine. But soon a pallid light, 

like the blue gleam of breaking day, look'd in 

From the far opening, hung with verdant weeds 

Link'd slenderly together. The loose vest. 

Light drawers of white, bronzed limbs, and Phrygian cap 

Of Tyrian crimson, caught the gleaming ray 

That made the passers dimly visible ; 

Some steer'd their goats along the rocky wall. 

Others the osier-basket with its freight 

Of glittering fish — sUver-and-purple scaled — 

To the gay city bore. 

Again the air 
Blew on us, and by fields in gay brocade 
Of pansies, poppies, daisies, daffodils. 
Bright yellow thistles, and the thousand flowers 
Unchristened of the fields, midst vines and figs 
^e passed on to Puzzoli. From the shore 
The town seems to have slid into the sea. 
Leaving behind the fragments of the temple, 
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The gorgeous one, which pagan men had raised 
To glorify their false, unrighteous god, 
Close to the very strand which once received, 
In humhle guise, th' apostle of the true one. 
Thou'rt fair, Puzzoli, and ahout thy rocks 
Cluster those delicate sun-loving things, 
That give the foreign colouring to thy coast 
Of ardent Africa. But thy h^gars. 
Clinging and clam*ring round our skirts — and none 
The more contented when relieved, hut still 
Pressing with eager cries of '^ Give me more," 
Disparage their soft beauty.. 

Pleased to *scape. 
With hasty joy we stepp'd into the hark. 
Glad to push off into the deep blue sea, 
Beneath whose surface the live water crept* 
As the skin does at hearing sound of woe 
Or sudden wonder. Lazy mermaids, who 
Loll on the waves, or comb their hair in sport, 
Might here throw by their mirrors ; purer still 
Than thinnest lamina from crystal rock 
Is its pure face, lit to its very depths 



* This curdling of the water uoder the thin glassy surface of the sea, is 
an effect which we have often noticed In the bay of Naples. 
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By the bright sun, that sends its diving rays 
Down through the water, — turning weeds to flowers 
Of orient pearl, sands to sparkling gems, 
Lining the commonest sea-shell with bright hues 
That make it pass for something rich and strange. 



By Baiae's shores we coasted ; arid shores 
Seen from the distance, but, when nearer view'd. 
With verdant rocks and flowery patches dress'd. 
And hanging vines, and little bays that seem 
As if scoop'd out by fairies. Other rites 
Than their gay moonlight ones upon this strand 
Were oft performed, as the light octagon 
Whose graceful structure charms the artist's eye 
Still testifies. 'Twas meet that near the sea 
Its own £ur daughter should her altar have ; 
Diana, too, who better loved the woods, 
And Mercury, and the bold Hercules, 
Are common names upon the parrot tongue 
Of cicerone, who undoubtingly 
Points out their temples, chats of Cum8e*s sibyl, 
Knows Virgil most fiuniliarly, and talks 
Of Tartarus as if it were his duck-pool ; 
Begs you to look at Nero's vapour-bath, 
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And bids a half-stewed wretch boil you an egg 
By its fierce steam. 

Then to th' Elysian fields, 
The dull retreat which pagan gods assigned 
To their fierce worshippers, (a begging monk 
In modem times fares better than the son 
Of Thetis here,) he urges you; and talks 
Of reservoirs, and baths, and sepulchres, 
Till the ear's weary of them. We had tum'd 
The page already, — and so glided by. 
Stopping at Procida ; which, as approached, 
Seemed to swell up at once to its full height. 
And then spread out its length upon the sea. 

Convent, church, palace, rise up showily 
Upon its brow ; and underneath a hum 
Of voices mounts from the small fishing-town 
That lines the shore. Young girls (they told us) there 
Wore the old dress of their Greek ancestors; 
And so they do— if you will pay the sight : 
But their habitual gear is mainly such 
As that in which brown maids and brawny dames 
Who proffer fish, and force the general glass 
Of well-iced water in the passer's face 
On Santa Lucia's strand, array their charms. 
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But loving dearly Greece, and feeling all 
The poetry and music of its name, 
We fain would see the open vest, and veil, 
And antique sandals, which our fancy gave 
To its young Zoes. Then — why in came one 
In a silk petticoat, and ill-made gown 
With tight ungracious sleeve, and, pinioned back, 
Set off with tarnished gold ; and much in shape 
Like the stock robe by strolling players worn, 
Made to fit all. No flowered zone, or gauze 
Broidered as 'twere by love, adorned or veiled 
The virgin form ; but tucked within the waist 
Of the scant apron were the clumsy folds 
Of chequered kerchief, carelessly put on. 
Fair star of the lone Cyclades ! or thou, 
Ionian Myrrha ! if thy garb were such. 
Thyself like the brown girl that put it on 
To kill our happy fancies, better *tis 
To know thee only in thy poet's verse, 
Than see thee mocking thus our anxious eyes. 

And yet the girls of Procida are fair — 
At least so counted. So are Ischia's maids, 
Ischia the isle of vines and smoking baths, 
Of terraced roofs, and easy joyous souls 
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Who labour cheerily ; Ischia, whose base 

Is planted in the sea, not floatingly 

Sustained upOn the waves, as seems to be 

The fair and dream-like Caprae, whose soft line, 

Airily jagged upon the azure sky, 

Looks like the thin Olympus of a vision ; 

Or like that isle — lonely and magical. 

In which Calypso dwelt amidst her nymphs. 

Goddess in beauty and immortal life, 

But woman at the heart. 

Thus gliding on. 
Thinking and talking, begging of the sun 
To look behind a cloud, we landed gaily ; 
But not before a swarm of tawny brats 
Swam to us begging, — tossing up their heels, 
Or breasting the soft ripple like a brood 
Of gabbling ducks eager for bread-crumbs ; then 
Jumping on shore, ear-rings and scapulary 
Their only 'cumbrance, all the rest laid by 
No doubt for festas. A Jewish woman. 
With red Egyptian headcloth, would have stopped 
Our hasty way : so would a dozen more ; 
But steering through them with deaf ear, we took — 
Some to their donkeys, I to my light chair ; 
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And turning upwards, near the crater pass'd 
Of an extinct volcano, whose hot flood 
Suddenly bursting forth, o*erwhel[n*d the town 
That lay beneath it. When the ashes cooled 
Another rose, and on the self-same spot. 
Here 'tis the custom, — ^buried and rebuilt 
All in a breath, but never on new ground. 

This was not yesterday, — ^five hundred years 
Have toird their hours out since; yet still it seems 
As if the flood had scarcely ceased to roll, 
Except where from the fissures tender flowers, 
Warm'd into beauty by the glowing soil. 
Put out their deep green leaves and hastened bloom. 

Airily hung upon a wooded height 
Stands the gay inn, with pleasant aspect tum*d 
To the high Epopeus. Tufted woods, 
And valleys lined with verdure, huts and homes, 
For such they truly seem, are shook about 
In soft confusion, mixed with little bays. 
Strands, boats at anchor ; and across the sea 
The eye looks forward on Messina's cape, 
And much beside full of old magic and 
Of present beauty. There Vesuvius lifts 
Its isolated head, sending out thick 
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Convolving wreaths, (forerunners of its flames,) 
Which, when a light hreeze shakes their stateliness, 
Boll their grey volumes down its steaming sides. 

Between the isle of Ponza and the mount 
Of the old enchantress Circe drops the sun 
With gradual descent into the sea. 
Bequeathing, as it sinks, a flood of light, 
A legacy of glory, to the clouds. 
Whose golden edges melt into pale green. 
Barest of skyey tints, yet often seen 
In the hot south. Now Terracina's heights 
Grow white in vapour, changing whilst we look 
To universal grey-^that steals o'er all. 

A moment more, and Night sails slowly on. 
Lowering her wings and darkening all, save where 
In the red west sea, sky, and islands glow ; 
And where the narrow line of silver light 
Follows the sweeping shore, dividing it 
From the dark steel-like spread of the calm sea. 
Various, and hright, and full the earth's green tint 
In this contrasted light, as if it throve 
On the last sunheams, deepening asit fed 
Into unusual richness. The hays 
Are still ; and though few moments since they rang 
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With sound of busy voices, now a bell, 
A shrill sound from a boat, or distant bark 
Of churlish cur, or gently rippling wave 

Alone are heard. 

« « « « « 

Ave Maria tolls, 
And pious souls all bend the knee in pray'r ; 
For hardy fishermen, and those whose lives 
Are cross'd with dangers, love to rest their hopes 
Above in heaven. Garnered there their wealth. 
And for their wants, at her pale vesper-hour 
They pray to holy Mary, — maiden mother, 
Selected from the virgins of the earth 
To bear o\a dear Redeemer, — ^her implore ; 
And on the shore, or in the hollow creek 
Where wild flowers tapestry the cavem'd rock, 
(Flowers of a sunny earth, whose ardent bloom 
Might have been known — perchance — ^in Nazareth,) 
Rude shrines to Mary of the star they raise,* 
And hymn in simple verse — like this — ^her praise. 



* O vol che I'onde InAde ognor tolcate 
Ecoo U ■telU che ri guida al poito ; 
Ne' perigU, Maria I Maria t chlamate, 
Ena yi porge aiU e da conforto, 
Se fidl a Id coirete e ac Tamfttc ! 
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Holy Mary, hear us ! 

Virgin pure, be near us ! 
Mother, full of grief, look down. 
Guard us from thy starry throne ! 

Blessed lady, speed us, 

0*er the waters lead us ; 
Guide our bark and calm the breeze, 
Fill our nets and still the seas ! 

Stars above us glowing, 

Waves beneath us flowing. 
All upon thy bidding wait, 
All thy holy name repeat. 

Mary, mother, hear us ! 

Virgin pure, be near us ! 
For thy sake be woman blest, 
From the sun*s rise to its rest ! 



I scarcely thought 'twas night, — so bright a ray 
Lay sleeping on the hills. In Italy 

E B 
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The moon seems coming down on earth, — elsewhere 
Tis fitted to its socket. Now the sound 
Of music 's heard helow ; the terraced roof 
Of Sentinella* fills with idle groupes 
Listing the tinkle of the soft guitar. 
Joined with the sideway sound of squeaking fiddle; 
And now the tarantalla is hegun, 
And every foot heats time. From gallery. 
Cool arch, and colonnade, heads peep ; 
And in the court helow, on a stone hench 
With flowers ahove it, sit two grave old men. 
Whose music sets four nimhle feet in motion. 
On they go, each circling round the other ; 
Then shooting off with pretty reeling step. 
One holds her arms in air and nimhly shakes 
Her castanets ; now flying, now pursued. 
Then, suddenly on the knee dropping down. 
Ends the fleet chase, while swift the other wheels 
In giddy circlets, spinning round and round 
Her stationary comrade. Wreath a vine 
In her dark hair, and she 's a young hacchante 
Charming with spell the evil eye, or touch. 
Then off hoth start again, or face to face 

« The Inn at iBchla. 
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Move gravely to slow measurey— or in play 
Meet, separate, unite, convolving round, 
Like two twin flow'rets on one pliant stalk. 

Then would our gay nymphs tiy their English feet 
In the light dance, and following joyously 
Its meiry call, soon fell into the step, 
Catching its time as if 'twere native to them : 
And round they whirVd, two mixing their fair locks, 
And one her dark, with the Greek kerchiefd heads 
Of the two nimble-footed Ischiot girls. 

Delicious scene ! that while Vesuvius blaz'd. 

With quick and certain danger gathering fast 

In its hot core, — for it had presaged long, — 

Charmed us beneath the blue and starry cope 

Of a pure southern heaven. Late we sat. 

Breathing sweet scents, and list'ning to sweet sounds, — 

Music, and gentle laughter, and the beat 

Of tripping feet, light as the giddy ones 

That swift convolving danced the mystic round 

With mother Circe's son. But those were winged 

For evil expedition ; these for mirth, 

Innocent mirth, that had no other thought 

Than to dance on while the young breath held out. 

bb2 
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Sometimes from scenes like these one turns awaj 
To hovel cheerlessly in some rude inn. 
Which, were it not locanda, would he sty ; 
But here the elastic mattress, white and pure, 
Receives the weary form ; and painted tiles. 
Shining and fresh as those which line the shelves 
Of the show-dairies — ^Dutch in nicety, 
Of our cream-loving countesses, invite 
The touch of foot. Walls polished into beauty, 
All freshly tinted of a clear pale green 
Or tender lemon hue, cool the quick pulse. 
And flowers and fruit, — ^bow, thyrsis, quiver, mix*d 
With attributes of music, peace, and joy, 
Crowd the gay ceiling, and make common things 
Seem rich as rarer ones. 

But to go back. 
'Tis thus night's welcomed ; noon is still as death. 
But with the evening out the Ischiots pour 
To gossip at their doors, or thriftly ply 
The busy distaff. Then 'tis sweet to stray. 
Marking, as we did, the free growth of flowers 
Which we call garden— sometimes hot-house ones. 
And loving to see mix'd with foreign buds 
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The lilac blackberry, and the fair cup 
Of white convolvulus, whose blossom here 
Spreads into ampleness, holding within 
Its pure and delicate bell a drop of dew 
Distiird of mom, meet bath for elfin queen ; 
And in the same rude hedge where the fine net 
Wove by its tendrils tangles round the rose, 
The wild white rose, with small and pencilled leaf 
And pleasant homely smeU, — to find the bud 
Of bright pomegranate not disdaining such 
Unsumptuous company ; though on its stem 
Sitting like Indian bird of scarlet plume 
Gorgeous and gay, — just lighted on a branch. 
Here aloes grow with daffodils, and grapes 
Elbow the hazel and the cherry tree, 
And the mimosa spreads its courtly leaf 
0*er the bare thorn. 

Our second evening 'twas 
When we to Foria joumey'd. All were out, — 
Priests, not by braces, but by dozens ranged 
Before the doors ; monks with orange-sellers 
In social chat ; and mothers with their tribe 
Of dark-hair*d brats, — some beautiful, and some 
Like Afric*s swarthy sons. The mothers grand 
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And bold of carriage, with the soft Greek shawl 

Roird loosely round the head in turban folds. 

And the bright eye beneath it Fairest midst 

The maiden group was the young Teresine, 

Whose glowing face peep*d o*er another's head, 

As jammed together under a dark arch 

They play'd their kitten tricks. Then thronging came 

A dozen sibyls, tempting us to buy 

Their broider*d veils, spun from the aloe's thread ; 

Or if we lik'd their ear-rings, we were free 

To have them, — 'twas but paying twice their worth. 

And thus they chatter'd, hemming us all round, 
Unwish'd-for escort, to the very gate 
Of a priest's house, a wealthy one, who lives 
More like a Smyrna merchant, — ^for all here 
Savours of the Levant. Below, amidst 
Some scanty orange trees, four nieces dwell. 
Young maids with Turkish eyes, working on silk 
As Turkish women do ; and high above 
Were open galleries, that looked upon 
The placid sea ; and from the balconies 
Hung flowers of tend'rest beauty. Piety 
Had made the chapel gorgeous; Sorrow plac'd 
In the nich'd wall a fair white marble Faith, 
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In memory of some friend the priest had lov*d, 

A friend, but not a woman ; and about 

Were flowers, books, pictures, — ^not, 'tis true, the best, 

But hung profusely round, ev'n in the cell 

Where slept the hermit ; chamber fresh and neat 

As lady's boudoir. 

Pav'd with painted tiles 
Were the gay galleries ; some telling how 
Moses within the bulrushes was fouud. 
Others the fall of man, and Adam driv'n 
With his repentant Eve from Paradise. 
Certes, this priest was not of the pale tribe 
Who think horse-beans and sackcloth a sure pass 
To heaven ; and call the courtesies of life 
By ugly names, that make the hearers quake. 

Now, homeward bound, through many lanes we turned ; 
Then the shore skirted, rounded many a hill. 
Saw the sun set on Ischia once again 
In its gold robe, never the worse for wear ; 
Heard a bird sing, — it was the nightingale, 
The blessed bird ! which I have often thought 
Had a soul in its overflowing voice. 
It was alone upon a tree, and nought 
Answer'd its thrilling burst— -of grief, they say. 
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But I should call it joy,-— or even triumph. 
Were it not heard at night, when skies are dark 
And the moon melancholy, and when thought 
Cannot, if *twould, be gay ; and so believes 
That the sole note that cleaves the startled air, 
Th* unanswered, solitary, outpoured note. 
Must needs be sorrowful. 

If not the bird. 
The boys at least were gay ; who, as we pass*d 
Through Locca, forced their plates of dripping shells 
Into our faces, boldly crying out 
" Two for a ducat," — knowing them to be 
But downright cockle-shells a little smoothed. 
Poor merry rogues ! ' their gabble soon was hushed 
By our stout bearers, gay themselves, good souls, 
And gabbling as the boys, and lightly clad 
Like Arabs of the desert ; free of speech. 
Curious — ^not rude ; often of noble mien. 
Quick-witted sometimes, never dull of foot. 
Vicenzi led ; and when he bore my chair, 
Aided by Franci and by Paolo, 
How they shot off ! as if their fare had been 
A flower or a fly. Bearing me o'er 
Rough paths — and treacherous ones, with speed that asked 
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No spur. On went we, whining swiftly by 

The pretty villas, own*d by those who send 

To Genoa, Sardinia, Sicily, 

Their barks of traffic laden with the wine, 

More famed — ^we thought — ^than pleasant, of their isle, 

Where, in volcanic cinders plunged, the vine 

Sucks richness in. Then tum'd we by close paths 

Bunning beside the village, or the farm. 

Where the arch'd entrance — cool and caveru-like. 

Dives underneath the open staircase, plac*d 

Outside the walls, with balcony at top 

Or loggia ; through whose pillars look, perchance. 

One of those heads of deep and passionate cast 

Which Titian would have whipp*d from off its shoulders. 

Just such a one Yicenzi hail'd, as midst 
The vines we sped ; and as we prais'd its beauty. 
How his eyes sparkled ! how his glowing lips 
Hasten'd to tell us she we thought so fair 
Was hi8 promessa sposa. 

Another night 
We passed in joy at Ischia ; then '' once more 
Upon the waters,*' — thinking that the sea 
Should from the sea be viewed. A level eye 
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Sees iti o'er-brimming fiihien, feels it buoyant. 
Looks down into its depths ; btit from above 
The tnoqail sea looks like a metal plate 
That cleaves (o earth. 

And so, thus reasoning. 
Scolding the sun, and dozing as thoae do 
Who rise at four, — we found ourselves at Naples. 
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guage—a power of painting by a well-diosen epithet, and of vividly illustrating by a pointed 
allusion— an ever-living interest In the passing scene—a graceful enthusiasm, noC so intense 
and absorbing as to tax our sympathies too seveiely-^a happy tact in never dwelling too long 
on any circumstance, though always seeming to describe it fully— much pleasantry Introduced, 
not as If meant for wit, but naturally interwoven with the thread uf the discourse, and to shade 
and relieve these lighter qualities, a frequent vein of grave reflection.**— Btflnfrui*j« Review, 

" Without the slightest pretension on the part of the writer, they present such ftvshncss, 
sudi nstive grace, such a cheerful love of nature, and withal such a fine artist-like feeling, 

that we are more delighted every page we turn over We have not, for a long time, 

met with so charming a fellow-txaveUer.** — Cotirt Journal. 

" Positively dellghtfuL Whoever the authoress may be, we assure her that we have accom- 
panied her with great pleasure through her rambles. Though we had ourselves gone over the 
same ground, we were not tired with the sameness of repetition ; for ideas and objects were 
preiented to us, which we did not think or see ourselves." — New Monthly Magazine. 

** The volumes before us are lively, pleasant, and, above all, real : a sort of book giving an 
accurate Idea of all that has been seen and heard, and giving that idea in a f^h and animated 
style, which will keep reader and listener wide awake. It is Illustrated by some very clever 
and characteristic etchings." — Uterary Gazette, 

" The oflbprlng of a cultivated, graoefbl, and observant mind, which Judges for itself, and 
has great pleasure in iti own ezerdse." — Ladi/'t Magazine. 

" These volumes are not merely a new description of accustomed scenery, but an expoun- 
der of its influences upon an aooompUshed and poetical mind . . . We have read these volumes, 
which are embellished with two or three pretty etchings, with unmixed pleasure. They ex- 
hibit a very cultivated mind, full of feeling and enthusiasm ; and the style in whldi they are 
written is lively, pictorial, and elegant.** — Atku, 

" These two volumes abound in graceful sentiment and lively description, and pleasanter 
light reading we could not recommend; for though their authoress descrltxs scenes which run 
some risk of becoming wearisomely familiar to us, she has looked upon them with unbiassed 
as well as observant eyes.** — Athenaum, 

*' Our authoress is a genuine painter, having feeling, force, beauty, imagination, and co- 
louring. She is full of feeling, and grace, and gaiety. The volumes have some spirited 
sketches in them that do credit to the aoiateur artist.**— La^ Hunfa Journal. 



II. 
In Two Volumes, Post 8iw., 24f. in Cloth, 

THE GOSSIP'S WEEK. 

WITH WOOD-CUTS VROM OmOINAL OBBIOITB. 

*' These volumes contain a few stories of great merit. They are the production of a per- 
son not only in the possession of mind In its bold and comprehensive sense, but of one gifted 
with the delicate perceptions and sensibilities of a refined and accomplished nature. We hail 
such productions as a proof that the age we live in Is gaining ground in all that renders life 
estimable. It would be exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice some very pretty etchings, 
which add greatly to the interest and value of the volumes." — New Monthly Magazine. 

" These are two very delightful volumes, full of the poetical and tlie picturesque. We can 
only say that our ' Gossip's Week ' is one of the most duurming we have passed for a long— a 
very long while. The wood-cuts which adorn the work have as much grace and poetry as the 
talcs they Illustrate.** — lAterary Gazette. 



" Thew are delicious volumei, full of poeCxy, like a lovely atmoiphere eateftag into tad 
oolouriDg what it eherithes. It it to the eompotite order of taste, sentloient. and teUng Ihst 
the ' Gossip's Weeli * belongs. One of the great diaims of theie Tolumes is a number of admU 
lable wood-cuts. Though with no name, they are done in a masterly style." — Ontrt Jtwrmmi. 

" The style Is elegant, unborrowed, and picturesque ; and some of the tales (fisntestie tiiougfa 
they be) excite a strong interest Some of the wood Tignettes are very beautif uL'— il(A( 

" The diarm of these stories lies in the vivid painting of the language, which reali 
the images with the freshness and glow of a fine picture. The authoi's ideas axe evolved in 
palpable forms and picturesque shapes i not only external ol^ects, but thoughts, s en satio n s, 
and emotions, are depicted with the same distinctness and ftdlity, as forms, looks, mannets, 
and tone ot vcrice. A startling eflfect is produced by the sudden transitions, like the shifting 
scenes in a dnuna, and this fragmentary mode of narration suits weH with the grai^ic style 
of the writer. The volumes are illustrated by some exquisite Uttle designs of congenial dia- 
racter, cut in wood : they are simple and slight, but full of grace and beauty.*' — Tte SjMctaCar. 

*« The reader will see by our too brief remarks, that our impressions of this publication 
are so good, that we wish him to share them with usl The book will not only repay him for 
the time of the perusal, but he will store his memory with some beantiAil imagca, and refine 
Us taste toy some exquisite thoughts ** — MttntfiAiian Magazins, 



III. 
In Tun Voluma, Post 8vo., t4t, in CUft, 

SKETCHES OF THE PYRENEES- 

" This is the most brilliant book of its class we can remember to have read. In matter 
and style it presents the rare and triumphant union of richness and simplicity. The writer 
Is a woman and a true one, frill of the most excellent impulses of her sex, whidi she paints 
in colours as beautiful as they are unfading. Her grace and fading, her gaiety and imagi- 
nation endumt the reader in the first pages of the book. .... The writer, wlioever die Is, 
may at once claim the highest place in this daas of literature. The variety, gaiety, and 
expressive readiness of her style have never been surpassed."— -lC*am(*i«r. 

*' There is every where displayed in these volumes audi a keen, we may add. poetic eye, 
for detecting what is beautifril or magnificent In nature or picturesque in manners, and such 
a sweet and copious style of expression, that it Is imposiible not to desire to aeoompany the 
writer from chapter to chapter, and to the dose of the whole. At any time and at any part, 
her volume may be taken In hand, nor ever fail In yielding ddlght and profit. In accompany- 
ing these neat and charming volumes, we have only to add, that we hope and expect to meet 
with the beauties and excellencies of the same heart again, in some field where the warmth 
and the power, here so manifest and predominant, may equally triumph."— If on/Mjr Rtnfiewm 

" Two of the pleasantpst and most dianuing volumes we ever remember to have perused. 
A more felldtous mingling of all the duums of elegant writing cannot be ooncdved, and a 
work more certain to amuse and delight cannot be imagined." — Jfatrop. CoiuenmtlBe J^wmmL 

" The author transports us among the Pyrenees by the force of a ready hand, guided by a 
practieal eye and heart. We should not be surprised if they be the means of turning many 
a troop of aunroer pilgrims In the direction of the Pyrenees." — Athen^um. 

** The charming book of one writing of the luxuriance of nature with a fancy and a heart 
fit to meet it, and painting such l andacap es as might set up half a water-colour exhibition In 
green and glory, — <>U-coloar we ought to say ; for there Is nothing watery In this writer's ink. 
Her pen is like a painter's brush, thidi dropping with beauty and gladneas. The CUr author 
is unquestionably one of the most graceful, fadle, and feeling writers of the day, and can 
touch the heart no less than the eye-sight, as may be seen in some of the exquisite stories in 
her ' Gossip's Week.' **—M<mtMjf Repoeiiorv, 

" All who read must admire her. .... They are ddlghtfral : they breathe throughnut the 
very cHcnce of woman's mind and woman's heart. They are redolent of that mental and 
motal preference whidi is woman's proper atmosphere ; every page sparkling, pathetic, play- 
ful, or picturesque, glitten, gladdens, and melts, alternately conjuring up a picture before the 
mind's eye, stealing some sentiment of gentleness and diarity into the heart, and addressing 
the understanding through the medium of the Imagination and the aflhctions." — Morning fWf . 

" Rare are the instances of such firmness of outline, truth in drawing, and such perfect 
harmony in colour, as we see In the admirable sketdies before us. Nothli^ is too subtle for 
the authoress's fine sense, nothing too delicate for the exquisite toudi of her hand ; and there 
Is a fervid boldness withal,— feeling is not chilled by filtering tturough the minds of others. 
We have the writer's own views of every thing i nay, the thing itadf to its very 
Newt. 



